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@ For early advent 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint Easily mixed 
with water to a st th creamy con 
istency. A wide ra e ol strong vi 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of ery rade level 
For your free copy of a booklet 
telling how to us¢ ‘ p rwder 
paint in the classr rit Bin 
ney & Smith Ine 
Madison Avenue 
New York. 


The circus lady is 
riding on a pony 
Marcia Ryan, Age 6 
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National Art Education 
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Hotel Statler, Los 
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artists, and tours to various points of interest. A special inter- 
national exhibition of children’s work has been arranged 
Further information may be secured by writing to Dorothy 
Knowles, secretary, in care of the Museum of Modern Art, 


11 West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, New York. 


National Art Education Association Exhibits One of the 
surprises in store for the NAEA meeting in Los Angeles is 
to be an unusual plan for the commercial exhibits. Students 
at Immaculate Heart College, under the leadership of the 
two famous sisters there, are designing individual booths 
in keeping with an over-all design plan. They won't tell 
much about their plans, even to the exhibitors, but we know 
the creative capacity that has been turned loose on this 
project and we predict it will be something long to be re- 
membered. The conference meets April 16-19, Hotel Statler 


Syracuse Art Camp for High School Seniors Pinebrook, an 
Adirondack mountain retreat, will be the scene of the first 
six-weeks summer art camp for high school seniors to be 
conducted by Syracuse University starting July 1. The camp 
will give high school seniors an opportunity to concentrate 
on a balanced program in painting, drawing, and design 


Ceramic National Exhibit in New York Museum The nine- 
teenth Ceramic National exhibition which opened earlier at 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts is now on view at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New York City. George 
Stark of the Buffalo State faculty shared with two other 
sculptors the $1000 first prize in ceramic sculpture. Congratu- 
lations! What's that about teachers who can only teach? 


Goldman Heads Industrial Arts Association Advisory 
editor Robert D. Goldman is the new president of the Indus- 
trial Arts Association of Pennsylvania. Goldman heads the 
combined fine and industrial arts department at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, and is a prominent Philadelphia area 
painter. He has done outstanding work in relating art and 


industrial arts and we are glad Pennsylvania recognizes it 


School Arts to Increase Subscription Price The constantly 
increasing costs to manufacture have made it necessary, eHec- 
tive with this issue, to increase the subscription price of School 
Arts from $5.00 to $6.00. The basic reasons are those which 
have caused other magazines to reduce the number of pages 
and illustrations, to publish less frequently, or to lower the 
quality of printing and paper used. Several magazines with 
large national circulations have found it necessary to suspend 
publication altogether. We feel that we have an obligation 
to the art education profession not to lower our standards 
in the quality of articles, paper, or printing, or in the type of 
advertising carried. On the contrary, we have hopes of in- 
creasing the number of pages and color illustrations as rev 
enues permit. We trust that your continued support in what 
we are trying to do for art education will make it possible to 


offer increasing values to readers in the months ahead of us 
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@ Will not soften in 
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diameter 
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ors with a minimum of 
pressure 
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@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
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THE NEW DIMENSION IN THE ART DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps you can’t measure it with a ruler, this new 
dimension, or scale it out on paper. But it’s there, 
just the same 


when the Art Department is equipped 


with Sheldon “Educationally Correct” Art Furniture. 


This new dimension is efficiency, the result of Shel- 
don design. Efficiency in stationing pupils for 
optimum working and learning ease. Efheiency in 
utilization of floor area and wall space. Efhciency 


in storage of materials. Efheiency in mobility that 


H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


permits easy re-arrangement of tables, stools, and 
other units to accommodate varying class activities. 
Efficiency in solid, enduring construction that pro- 
duces true economies in overhead. And above all, 
the efficiency that is the sum of all these — teaching 


efficiency. 


Sheldon welcomes the opportunity to show you how 
this new dimension, extended into your Art De- 
partment, will bring greater teaching and learning 


rewards. 


WL Hi 


Educationally Correct 


AViWe Furniture 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 











IRVING KAUFMAN 


All learning and all progress has its roots in the 
imagination, whether in science or the humanities. 
In our haste to produce technicians and mechanics, 


we must not blind ourselves to this important fact. 


EDUCATION AND THE IMAGINATION 


The imagination of man has been the basic building block 
that has created the patterns of various and differing societies 
Prometheus might have given man the gift of fire, but it was 
man's innate imagination that utilized it as a ¢ ivilizing force 
Any new concept, any creative idea and any proposal for 
change has had its genesis in the flowering of individual or 
group imagination 

It 1S generally conceded that imagination is a necessary 
ingredient in the arts. Very few would be able to delineate 


the character of this quality of imagination Some may sur 


round it with an air of mystery, wrapping if up like a riddle 


inside of an enigma, recognizing its existence when it mani 
Others 
attribute this quality of imagination to the divine in man, thus 


Still others see it 


as a mass of neural reactions or the composite of sense data 


fests itself but making no attempt to explain its being 
putting it beyond human comprehension 
coordinated through the machine of man’s brain Finally, 
there are some who categorize imagination as one of man's 


intrinsic qualities a unique organic tool that permits him 


’ 
to sense his environment and then creatively interpret, « hangs 


and control it Imagination, too, Is often equated with such 


things as the aesthetic, fantasy, creativity, originality, in 





Model of a flying machine as conceived by Leonardo da Vinci in the fifteenth century. Famed painter of the Last Supper and 


Mona Lisa, Leonardo was also sculptor, architect, and engineer. Scientist and artist, he planned harbors, canals, and castles. 







NOLLVONGT Lav 


The genius of Albert Einstein was his creative application 
of mathematics and science. Visualize him as a boy in our 
classrooms today, with his work completed ahead of others. 


Would we challenge him, or misjudge the twinkle in his eye? 


tuition, inventiveness, fancy, and vision. However it is 
called or believed to operate, its existence is rarely doubted 
and its necessity in the creative act is taken for granted. 

This basic assumption has been the starting point of much 
of contemporary educational thinking and research. It has 
provided many an investigator, whether he be a philosopher, 
an artist, a scientist or a pure and simple teacher with a 
jumping-off point and a positive insight upon which to 
build a system of values and a method of approach. John 
Dewey has said, ‘It is by way of communication that art 
becomes the incomparable organ of instruction, but the way 
is so remote from that usually associated with the idea of 
education, it is a way that lifts art so far above what we are 
accustomed to think of as instruction, that we are repelled by 
any suggestion of teaching and learning in connection with 
art. But our revolt is in fact a reflection upon education that 
proceeds by methods so literal as to exclude the imagination 


To 


and one not touching the desires and emotions of man.” 
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negate the role of imagination in education then is to teach 
in a narrow, static manner that divorces the processes of 
learning from the essential character and needs of the student. 

The awareness of the senses, the aesthetic quality in 
experience, and the expressive act that transforms this over-all 
imaginative quality into communication is an integral aspect 
of learning. It is then modified and qualified by reason 
into a form that becomes knowledge acceptable to the com- 
munity as well as to the individual. This way of knowing 
is disseminated by the creation of symbols and their manip- 
ulation in all areas of human thought and action. In fact, 
it is this symbol-making quality that distinguished man from 
the other animals and is uniquely his way of knowing himself 
and investing meaning in his environment. The symbolic 
act here is meant in its broadest sense including not only art 
in all its forms but science, literature and politics as well. 
These fields are symbolic manifestations as surely as in art, 
using differing and 
Requisite to the 
development of the particular set of symbols in any of these 
areas is the act of imagination 

We imaginative creativity in T. S 
Eliot's ‘The Wasteland,” in “Moby Dick" or the plays of 
Sophocles. A movie such as the Japanese “Rashomon,” 
the music of Bela Bartok, and the dancing of Moira Shearer 


give us yet more objectification of imagination in symbol. 


forms, substituting 


numbers, words 


structured ideas for line, color and shape 


can all sense the 


Yet too few of us can appreciate the imaginative basis of 
Einstein's space-time continuum, the intrinsically creative 
imagination of the work of Oppenheimer in disintegrating 
the atom, the productive vision in the building of a T.V.A. 
or the creative synthesis in enacting a social security law. 
We accept the necessity of stimulation of the imagination 
in what are popularly considered as the arts. But we do not 
transfer this need in the area of general education often 
enough. We do not recognize the essential role that imagi- 
nation plays in developing independent and fruitful thinking 
in all fields of learning and in the application of knowledge 
to human requirements. 

This emphasis on creativity and the development of 
imaginative faculties has assumed a central pivot in current 
educational philosophy. Much of this stems from Dewey 
and his early disciples as well as from more recent research 
The work of the Gestalt psychologists, the perception labora- 
tories at Princeton, the philosophy of Ernst Cassirer and 
Suzanne Langer, the dissecting of the imagination by the 
physiologist G. W. Gerard, are but a few indications of the 
current directions. We can legitimately state that the ele- 
mentary schools, at least, have profited tremendously in the 
last three decades from this thinking. Their entire curriculum 
and teaching methods have undergone a metamorphosis. 
Children are afforded intellectually healthier and emotion- 
ally more secure environments, while their unique potentiali- 
ties have been given an opportunity for ample growth and 
creative expression 

The widespread introduction of art education on this 


level has had a major share in fostering this quality of educa- 














tion. True, even at this date some school systems and many 
individual teachers wear this new approach as a patina of 
modernism not really allowing the sense of the approach to 
hit the bedrock of basic understanding 
to visit an elementary school almost anywhere in the United 
States and contrast it to what we would have found in the 
early decades of the century to easily discern the profound 
change that has occurred. 


Yet we have only 


It is the hope that the more posi- 
tive factors evidenced on the beginning levels of education 
will spread and invade the middle and higher levels 

In visiting an elementary school where a good art pro- 
gram is in progress one cannot escape the variety and the 
enthusiasm of the expressive products exhibited. But even 
more significant is the visit to the classroom where the actual 
processes of creating can be observed. The children are 
engaged in all manner of symbol making and manipulation 
and the improvisation of still more symbols They reach out 
for the sense data and you can almost chart the inner prompt- 
ings and the imaginative prism through which the data is 
assuming organization, structure, and meaning for the in- 


dividual. 


made to tickle their fancy and challenge their powers of 


The beneficent guidance of the mature teacher is 


decision in the choices offered and in the presentation of new 
or novel information and technique 

The maturing process is written large and bold whena child 
suddenly discovers a configuration or almost magically 
solves a problem of color or composition. Here the young 
student is grappling with what are the core and nuances of 
reality for him at that particular moment in his development 
Here is the raw stuff of the world and its imaginative inter- 
Here is 


the underpinning of knowledge and the justification for 


pretation for the unique personality that it involves 


knowledge; here are the beginnings of individual personality 
and the makings of attitude. Here is the human act of 
creating that has given us our world. And here is the link 
that binds the various subject areas and disciplines It is 
the creative act, nurtured by the senses, enriched and de- 
veloped by the imagination, and given body as expression 
in some communicative form. 

It is this link, this creative effort, that is basic to learning 
whether that learning is in science or the humanities. It is 
important to all areas of knowledge and must be empha 
sized and underscored if we are to produce the kind and the 
quality of trained people we require to secure an independ- 
ent, democratic way of life. Lately, we have been aghast 
at the competitive rate with which the Soviet Union has 
turned out technicians. In order to maintain our supposed 
lead we have strongly stressed the technical aspects of 
education. We are deliberately encumbering ourselves 
with blinders in order to gain a quantitative end, too often 
ignoring the qualitative aspects as well as our stake in the 
humanities. This ‘operation technician” may give us a 
goodly number of mechanics but it is doubtful whether we 
will increase our supply of creative research personnel and 


scientists of the stature of Fermi, Urey or Oppenheimer 


Their early development does not follow any specialized 


















































































































Thomas Edison patented over a thousand inventions. If he 


were in school today, paying very little attention to the 
class discussion because he was busy inventing phonographs 


and telephones, would we encourage him in his imagination? 


regimen but is rather the outcome of creative processes that 
may wither within narrower confines 

The work of the creative scientist who contributes to our 
knowledge and enlarges our sense of reality is most akin 
to that of the poet and artist. Its initial form stems from 
insight, intuition, and pure imagination lts breadth and 
daring are based on earlier symbol-making qualities intrinsic 
in the individual scientist's education, formal or otherwise 
It is only alter this creative impetus that the mechanical 


Here 


too, imagination plays its role in onenting the direction and 


aspects of experimentation and verification appear 
nature of the scientific method It orders the quality of 
examination by manitesting the extent to which the examiner 
is familiar with sense data things, materially and sensually 


Alfred North Whitehead in arguing that 


art and literature give vision states further in his book, The 


It provides vision 


Aims of Education, “Vision is the necessary antecedent 


to contro! and to direction In the contest of races which 
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Like children everywhere, four-year-old Elena Korotayeva of Moscow shows a high degree of imagination in her art. We must 


preserve these qualities, as well as the simple faith of children, if we are to direct the efforts of man constructively. 


in its final issues will be decided in the workshops and not 
on the battlefield, the victory will belong to those who are 
masters of stores of trained nervous energy, working under 
conditions favorable to growth One such essential condi 
tion is Art.” 

lt would seem encumbent upon educators in general to 
recognize this need of imaginative stimulation, in providing 
the opportunity for all students on all levels to engage in 
direct creative effort. Within recent years our best scientific 
schools have tended toward more and more emphasis upon 
the humanities. In 1953 the most distinguished of these 
5< hools, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, set up a 
committee to study the role of the visual arts in scientific 
and technical curricula: Bartlett Hayes, Jr (Addison Gal 
lery), John Coolidge (Harvard), Robert Iglehart (New York 
University), Charles Sawyer (Yale), and James Johnson 
Sweeney (Guaqgenheim Museum) In an important report, 
to be published in 1957, the Committee notes the interest of 
the scientific faculties in extending the imaginative and crea 
tive expernences of the student, and their insistence on the 


The C om 


mittee's recommendations for an expansion of the visual arts 


education of men who are more than specialists 


at M.1.T. are expected to eHect changes in institute programs 


which will be of very great interest to us in art education 


lf we can accustom ourselves to think in terms of process 
as well as technique we will have no problems in wedding 
technical education to general educ ation, or s¢ ientific educa 
tion to aesthetic education The interrelation and mutual 
dependence of the arts and the sciences seems clearer than 
at any time in the past The present intellectual and educa 


tional climate seems full of promise but we must be as 


willing to examine our own work as we are to expect changes 
said Croce, 
or we make art."’ We begin to suspect that we cannot 


make either without the other 


on the part of others “Either we make s« ence, 


The educational implications 
of this suspicion provide our foremost current challenge 
Art can readily be seen as the basis for a natural and de 


This 1S the thesis of Sir Herbert 


Though this may be a long time in coming we should 


velopmental education 
Read 
recall Bernard Shaw's admonition: ‘lam simply calling atten- 


tion to the fact that fine art 1s the C nly teacher except torture 


Irving Kaufman is instructor in art at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. The article is in keeping with the theme 
of the coming annual conference of the Committee on Art 
Education, which will be held on the university campus in 
Ann Arbor, April 3-6. Mr. Kaufman is a member of the lo- 
cal planning committee. Watch for program announcement. 















D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


A recent state industrial arts publication includes 
patterns and advocates procedures which bring into 
sharp focus the differences in ideology between art 


and industrial arts. We can no longer ignore this. 


A NEW LOW IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


This is probably one of the most difficult articles that | 
shall ever feel impelled to write. It is almost like turning 
one’s own mother over to the police, knowing that the entire 
family of education will share in the ridicule accompanying 
an unsavory disclosure. Years ago, members of a family who 
had peculiar characteristics were often chained in the base- 


We could wish that 


this solution were possible in a current educational situation 


ment and shielded from public view. 


of which we are very much ashamed.. But, since all that goes 
on in public education is inevitably exposed to public view, 
and we are reminded that no problem is ever solved by hid- 
ing it, we are going to face the situation squarely and frank- 
ly. Will those of lesser faith or lesser heart please bear with 
us, for we cannot maintain our professional integrity and 


allow this situation to go on unnoticed and unchallenged. 


Cover of book censured in article. The term “University 
of the State of New York” is practically synonymous with 
“State Education Department,” and should not be confused 


with colleges making up the State University of New York. 
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| could not believe my own eyes when | saw a copy of a 
book, Jewelry Project Ideas,’ recently published by the 
Bureau of Industrial Arts of the New York State Education 
Department in Albany As seen by the accompanying 
illustrations, this book contains patterns to be copied by 
secondary school children that compete with or outdo the 
very worst features of nonprofessional commercial publica 
if 1s published and apparently sanctioned 


by the State Education Department in New York, it gives 


tions. Because 
dignity and authority fo practices and philosophy with 


which we are in violent disagreement. Many people con 


New York 


from this 


nected with education in have already dis 


associated themselves publication and have 
expressed the earnest hope that it will be withdrawn from 


distribution until it can be re-edited to conform to contem 


Page 2 of the book, containing an assortment of “alternate 
designs” continued from page /. Students are not only to 
copy designs, but are to copy “designs” which are largely 


in poor taste and even unsuited for the metalwork process. 
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Patterns and graph drawing are provided for a pendant of 
the type popularized by a book published in 1917. Leaves 
below would have been greatly stylized, even in 1917 book. 
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porary educational philosophy and methods. It might be 
argued that this family squabble should be settled within 
the confines of New York State. But what goes on in the 


‘empire state’’ will no doubt influence other states, and we 
realize that this publication simply gives official sanction 
to what has been going on for many years in many places 
It points out, too, the growing conflicts in ideology between 
art education and industrial arts education that can no 
longer be kept under cover if they are to be solved. 

Since this publication was an official document, bearing 
the names of the Commissioner of Education, Regents, and 
various officials concerned with education in the state, we 
wrote to Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., in November 
and sent copies to many others responsible for educational 
policy as well as those involved with the production of the 


book 


from the office of the Associate Commissioner expressing the 


Although we have received an acknowledgement 


department's concern in matters where activities of various 
areas overlap, we have received no assurance that the pub- 
lication will be withdrawn or revised or that there has been 
any consideration given to these possibilities. In fact, 
replies to the letter have been conspicuous by their absence 
The gist of our letter te the Commissioner follows, together 
with a summary of other views expressed 

“This publication is the very antithesis of the trends in 
education in the United States of the past one hundred years 
Its stereotyped and noncreative approach confesses either 
an ignorance of educational philosophy and objectives or 
an indifference to them that is astounding and appalling 
We have come to expect of commercial interests the use of 
patterns and other stereotyped devices that circumvent edu- 
cation and run counter to all that the profession stands for, 
but we cannot believe that in this century a state education 
department would approve this approach and advocate it.’’ 
We can account for an individual author writing a book 
that includes patterns and dubious procedures on the theory 
that he is ignorant of contemporary art teaching philosophy, 
but we can never approve and condone the publication of 
such an aesthetically abhorrent instrument under the auspices 
of the State Education Department Its publication iS, Sir, an 
insult to you, your staff, the Regents, and all of us who are 
in any way associated with your department. The advocacy 
of copying designs, even from children's coloring books (not 
to mention the outdated examples included for copying 
Circu 
lation of this material in other states and to individuals who 


are conversant with education will hold New York State up 


purposes), discredits our state education department 


to severe and adverse criticism. We cannot believe that 
you condone such an approach in education 

Many individuals disturbed by this abortive publication 
have written letters of protest. A prominent art educator 
had this to say, in part: ‘This publication violates almost 
everything that we believe is important in the creative and 
expressive development of people and in the development of 
an ability to discriminate good design quality in objects 


It contradicts good design, good taste, good education, 
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good student development, and contradicts itself as between 
what is said in the preface and what follows. Even in the 
body there is contradiction between the headings ‘Creative 
Activities’ and what is stated under them. . . . From the art 
and taste standpoints, what is contained as ‘designs’ is a 
collection unselected as to quality, and by every standard 
of art, very bad in structural design and ornamentation 
Take your choice of any principle of good design and you 
will find it grossly violated in this publication. The publica- 
tion does not even show a respect for the material metal, 
as throughout it suggests that the feeling of metal be trans- 
formed into imitation leather belts and buckles, dogs, birds, 
butterflies, leather thongs, flowers, plants, hearts, trains, fish, 
even baseballs, boots and wishbones. Worst of all in this 
connection, it violates the thing most characteristic of con- 
temporary three-dimensional design and engineering to- 
day—honesty of materials and purpose. Yet the preface 
claims to bring one up-to-date in design.” 

We in art education have our own house to get in order, 
although we have made considerable progress in getting in 
step with the educational currents of the past twenty-five 
years. We still have art teachers in some communities who 
pass out patterns and do the very thing we condemn in this 
industrial arts publication. We have been aware of the fact 
that many individual industrial arts teachers and individual 
school districts have been using noncreative procedures for 
many years in many places, aided and abetted by commer- 
cial patterns and even by some of their own professional 
magazines. But we do not know of a state education de- 
partment which currently dignifies copying in art like this 
New York industrial arts publication. We realize, too, that 
there are many industrial arts teachers who have been doing 
We take our hats 
off to them, and do not mean to suggest any generalized 
criticism of the industrial arts field that would apply to 


everyone in it. 


their best to stimulate creative activity. 


We will be anxiously awaiting reactions 
from those industrial arts educators who are well-grounded 
in educational philosophy to see how many repudiate this 
document and disassociate themselves from it. 

The current controversy can serve a valuable purpose if 
it causes us all to realistically face the problems that exist 
when art teachers and industrial arts teachers use radically 
opposing methods of teaching. We have been trying to 
cover up some of these problems, trying to kid ourselves 
that they do not exist or hoping that eventually the problem 
There 


are too many cases where the same children are told that it 


will be solved in our teacher training institutions. 


is wrong and harmful to copy and are stimulated to do 
creative work in the art room, only to be handed patterns 
when they go to the industrial arts shop. Administrators 
would not condone teaching in a social studies class that 
denied the truth in science; or tolerate a textbook in English 
that advocated communism on the theory that English is not 
a social studies class. The Gestalt psychologists have helped 
us realize that influences cannot be departmentalized or 
fragmentalized and that each child is the product of his 
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ideas for bar bracelete are everywoere Geplore store window, gift 
shops, and aall order catalogs, Adapt designe to yow tetividw) teste, 


“Alternate Designs” for bracelets, above, certainly do not 


elevate the taste of the student. The same can be said of 


the references to design and “creative activities” below. 


References to design in each unit are under three headings, ‘Working 
Creative Activities Appar 


ently the plan is to trace or enlarge by the graph method the first design 


Drawings,”’ ‘Alternate Designs,’’ and 
J 


that is shown under ‘Working Drawing.’ If that design is not satis 
factory to the student, he may copy a number of other designs headed 
Alternate Designs ‘ If he is a real nonconformist he may look else 
Creative Activities Ihe 


in this connection is somewhat of a bastard 


where for ideas to copy as suggested under 
use of the word ‘‘creative 
use of the term as will be illustrated in some of the followin } suggestions 
given under that classification Good sources of ideas for new desians 
of this type are: cartoons, pictures in children's color books, and toys 

Single line illustrations found in encyclopedias, seed catalogs, books 
on sea weed, wild flowers, and trees are exceptionally good inspira 
tional material Other attractive designs for shank shoulders may 
be found in jeweler's ring catalogs and also from rings which people 
are wearing.’ Borrow ideas for charms from hex signs, mystic sym 
bols signs of the Zodiac, doodles, geometric designs, cartoons, hobbies, 
sports; school, club, and Scout insignia; initials, fish, snails, butterflies 


Adapt Western, 


Indian, Mexican and jungle motifs to charm designs 


and other insects; animals, birds, and sea creatures 
C ostumes, 
dancers, trees, and flower forms, and even silhouette drawings often 
found in children’s coloring books and nursery rhymes are also adapt 
able to charm designs Art magazines, women's magazines, gift 
suggestion folders, advertising c irculars, all contain ideas which can be 
worked into designs Designs for ladies’ cuff links may be found in 
the print of the material of the suit or jacket with which the cult links 
will be worn Look for suggestions for designs of this type in jewelry 
store windows and jewelry advertisements Consult trade magazines 
and journals 


these are also excellent source 


s for project ideas 
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Working drawing and patterns for a bracelet, from page 71. 


total experience There is no excuse for a double standard 
in education which belittles and nullifies the best efforts of 
any sincere teacher, regardless of his area of teaching 
Another problem pointed up by this controversy is the 
growing overlapping of activities as both art and industrial 
arts give more attention to the handcrafts Many of us 
welcome the principle of overlapping in all subject areas 
because we believe in the integration of school subjects and 


We do not 
object to the introduction of the hand arts in the industrial 


the elimination of rigid subject matter lines 


arts area, even though it cannot be justified on the thesis 
that the purpose of industrial arts is to ‘interpret industry.” 
In fact, the current interest in jewelry indicates the desire 
to oer something that would appeal to girls in high school 
A recent book, authored by industrial arts educators, pre 
This indi- 
cates, also, a growing interest in the elementary field. Like 


the New York industrial arts publication, this book also 


sents crafts activities for the elementary school 


includes patterns to be copied, even for children in the first 
grade or kindergarten. The conflict in approaches is not 
really simply between two areas in education, but between 
industrial arts and education itself, for certainly this trend 
runs countex to the broad educational philosophy of John 
Dewey and other great leaders of this century as well as the 
teac hing of the Gestalt psychologists 

We believe that what happens to a child when he is doing 
something is vastly more important than the product itself 
The school experience should enable a child to become self- 
reliant, and should develop qualities of individual unique 
ness and personal integrity which will help him make his own 
personally significant contribution throughout life. We 
don't believe that this can be done where the emphasis is on 
the product for its own sake or where the child is early taught 


to rely upon the canned stereotypes of adults who are far 
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less creative than the child before they start to work on him 
This official sanctioning of methods which are inimical to 
twentieth-century education calls for the determined opposi- 
tion of administrators and teachers in every field who have 
the interests of children at heart. Those who lack the eneray 
to work unceasingly to eliminate this problem should at least 
pray that this curse may be removed from education 

Unless industrial arts can get in step with education, 
there are serious questions whether the area has outlived 


its usefulness The excuse is sometimes given that there 


‘isn't time’ for everything. This is true, of course, and 
that is the very reason why our limited influence upon 
children should be directed to those more permanent quali- 
ties of integrity of character and personal competency that 
will outlive copied pot holders and fly swatters with em- 
broidered designs on them. The question is not whether we 
should choose between teaching technical skills or develop- 


We can teach them both, and 


at the same time, through parallel learning activities. It is 


ing individual expression. 


being done every day, in both art and industrial arts classes 
It does require a type of training that is much more broad 
This will be corrected in 


time, but industrial arts teachers should take the initiative in 


than some of our teachers have. 


taking in-service courses in design as well as in principles 
of education. Those who feel their own inadequacies in 
design may at least allow the children to do their own de- 
signing without interference and imposition of stereotypes 
Many classroom teachers have already discovered that this 
works pretty well in the elementary school 

In cases where design is of primary importance, as in the 
hand arts, the teaching should be done by those who are 
equipped to teach design By the same token, the teaching 
of technical skills should be done by those who have pre- 
pared themselves to teach these skills. We cannot claim 
the area of the hand arts to be the exclusive field of art 
education because we still have many art teachers who were 
educated in art schools at a time when the emphasis was 
almost exclusively on painting, drawing, and other two 
dimensional activities. These teachers need to supplement 
their previous courses in art with additional training in the 
crafts processes As more industrial arts teachers become 
competent in the teaching of design, and as more art 
teachers become competent in teaching working skills, the 
lines between art and industrial arts will largely disappear 
at least in the handcrafts area. Because the same teacher 
should be qualified to teach both design and the craft 
processes, if seems a bit foolish to maintain the rigid lines 
between art and industrial arts. Eventually, the two depart 
ments must get together under one roof and with one philos 
ophy (as they already are in some places) or the industrial 
and hand 


arts must be limited to “‘interpreting industry 


activities restricted to the art program 


The author is editor of School Arts and professor of art at 
the State University of New York College for Teachers, 
Buffalo; author of “Jewelry Making as ar Art Expression.” 








JOHN R. MIDDENTS 


Versatile Army c 


Many of the self-assured senior high school boys of your 
last year's art classes are now standing at sentry posts all 
over the world. These young men and their predecessors 
have been encouraged in continuing their art interest by the 
Army's Special Services Crafts Program. Professional art 
educators who are civilians direct this activity, the largest 
recreation art program in the world. In Europe their job is 
through workshop techniques to increase the teaching and 
technical abilities of the native instructors who in turn teach 
the soldiers. Some of the building problems facing the 
rapid expansion of such an extensive program are peculiar 


to the armed service. However, many challenges closely 





1. A movable crafts bar has storage space for supplies and hand tools, and a small work area; designed for limited space. 













The Army Special Services Crafts program in Europe 
has designed compact, portable crafts furniture and 
installed it in some three hundred shops. Here are 


many suggestions applicable to the average art room. 


rafts equipment 


parallel those which must be met by the individual art 
teacher or supervisor In Europe the Crafts Section has de 
signed equipment which has enabled it to open shops in 
those areas where there was an immediate need or where the 
hard-pressed construction program could not build shop 
furniture at the site. Approximately 300 crafts shops and 
photography laboratories were involved in this plan. 

The versatile art room furniture which was built was de 
signed to offer facilities for six basic crafts: leather, metal, 
wood, ceramics, models and graphic arts The equipment 
was constructed so that it could be utilized in rooms which 


were never intended for such activities In addition these 
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2. The self-contained crafts bar can be moved for storage. 


same units were designed so that when a more permanent 
type facility becomes available, the equipment can be dis 
assembled and reassembled in new combinations as the basic 
furniture of new shops. Many school systems may also be 
planning for immediate temporary use as well as a perma 
nent type art room in some other building at a later date. The 
Crafts Section in Europe found 30 inches by 30 inches to be 


an easy transportable size and used it as a modular basis 


3. Back view of combination base and display unit, closed. 





The height of these base units allows them to double when 
necessary as work tables. Placed one on top of another 
these combinations aford a means of separating the room 
into diferent activity groups. If a school situation demands 
that an art room frequently be available for other types of 
activities, these locked storage units permit a varied utiliza 
tion of the room space 

In some localities family groups utilize the crafts shops 
and photo labs as centers for many projects of mutual inter 
est Observation of native crafts during vacation trips tre 
quently stimulates activities such as pottery, jewelry and 
woodworking Foreign landscapes, native costumes and 
customs reappear once more on the films processed in photo 
lab darkrooms where full-time indigenous instructors not 
only explain techniques of exposure, developing and en 
larging, but also assist the amateur and professional in 
exploring creative pictorial and crafts possibilities To 
quickly establish photo labs in a variety of buildings, a type 
of modular furniture similar to that equipping crafts shops has 
been constructed. This features a plastic sink which has 
storage space for large developing trays beneath. Photo 
labs utilizing this sink unit usually plan for an installation 
which combines these sinks so that both of the long sides 
could be used. Such a plan was found useful for it allows 
a large number of participants at one time to be using the 
developing trays It also has been found very practical 
from the standpoint of teaching demonstrations, since it 
allows the instructor to stand in front of the students where his 


operations can be clearly obse rved 


Crafts Bar (Figures 1 and 2) 
able space was extremely limited or where an isolated duty 


post was manned by only a small number of soldiers, the 


In those areas where avail 


4. Back view, open; showing space for books, tools, supplies. 
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Crafts Section furnishes a movable crafts bar. This self 


contained unit has storage space for supplies and small hand 
tools; it also provides a small work area. 


Mounted on 


rollers it can become the center of a room's activity, while 


at other times it can be stored in an unobtrusive area. Such 
a unit is frequently a nucleus from which grows a demand 


for a larger type crafts facility. 


Combination Base and Display Units (Figures 3 and 4, 
Back view) One side of the top unit on the left can be used 
as storage space for books. When firmly attached to a base 
unit the piano-hinged door and interior of the top unit on the 
The base 
units store a variety of small hand tools and supplies The 
larger shelf areas are frequently used for keeping the bigger 
half-completed projects within the shop 


made with doors on both sides or one side only to permit 


right offers space for silhouette type tool storage 


These units were 


either an island type planning or utilization of wall space. 
(Figures 5 and 6, Front view) The top unit on the left is 
cork-covered for pin-up type information and displays, its 
shelved interior is used for storing small frequently used 
items. The right top unit affords a shallow glass display case 
Leather is kept in the large vertical unit. It allows air cit 
culation around the hides and when the rack is pulled out, 
the diferent kinds of leather can be seen and easily removed 
The lower area of this vertical unit furnishes a place for odd 
sized drawing boards and paper. The wire unit on the upper 
left or right holds paper stocks in a manner which prevents 
their buckling (Figure 7, End view) crantwan arense 
John R. Middents is crafts director in the Army's special 
services program in Europe. His mail address is Special 


Activities Div., Hq. USAREUR, APO 245, New York, N.Y 


5. Front view of combination base and display unit, open. 





7. End view; showing the vertical rack for storing leather. 


Your editor met special services crafts directors from all 
over the world at a recent workshop meeting at Fort Jay 
We had been previously impressed with the fine work in the 
Army crafts program. We know now why it is so excellent 


6. Front view, closed; showing display facilities in unit. 








8. German children as well as their parents are interested in a picture-taking soldier. Army photo clubs exchange exhibits 


with photo groups in German communities. Facilities for developing and printing are provided in similarly planned units. 
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planned for purpose 


DANIEL C. HARTER 


Because the art instructor and his students were permitted to 
share actively in the planning for art facilities in the new 
Pine Valley Junior-Senior High School, the plans include 
a number of features which might have been overlooked if 
the architects had not been so cooperative. The art room is 
provided with a storage room where shallow drawers ac- 
commodate large sheets of paper and illustration board 
There are clay bins and ceramic facilities. A unique feature 
is the vertical storage for drafting or drawing boards and wet 
oil paintings. With an increased emphasis on exploration 
in many medias, darkroom facilities for photography were 
incorporated. These will provide for experiences in the basic 
mechanics of photography, permit such design experiments 
as the making of photograms, and stimulate increased inter- 
est in what is composed in the view finder of the camera—a 
new type of art experience The arrangement is not elaborate 

The darkroom design provides for a large double sink, 
with cupboards on the left for chemicals and on the right for 
film and photographic paper. Above the sink is a shelf for 
electric timers, and above this are wall safelights (red, green, 
and yellow). The developing process takes place to the 
left of the sink One sink is for print and film washing and 
one for the mixing of solutions At the right of the sink, 


and directly above storage 1s the enlarger and printer 


Daniel C. Harter, who developed these plans while teaching 
at South Dayton, New York, has accepted a new position at 
the Cleveland Hill High School, Buffalo. These plans are 
worthy of considerable study because of their simplicity 
and compactness. A relatively small space is well planned. 
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remodeled for an 
enriched program 


WALTER YOST 


The remodeling of the art department of the Atchison High 
School proved to be an interesting venture which involved 
a considerable amount of time and study. The furniture and 
facilities were drawn by the students and were manufactured 
by a local craftsman The students showed a keen interest 
in this project and also helped to plan the arrangement of 
all the rooms lt was decided definitely that the entire 
department should be arranged in units, which are provided 
for all processes. With new processes and methods being 
introduced each year, each should have an adequate 
orderly space provided. This allows for working conven 
ence, ease in making inventories, and a fixed responsibility 


One of 


the greatest helps in planning our department was our 


of the students who are assigned to their project 


visiting other high school art departments 

The department consists of five large rooms, allowing 
ample space for our art and handicraft activities. This 
space was made possible by including two adjoining rooms 
and enlarging the storeroom to allow ample space for sup 


plies, materials, and for the matting and arranging of 


The creative arts room provides pleasant working facilities. 


exhibitions. The long hall is used for lockers and wall 


exhibits New lighting, sinks, cabinets and convenient 
electrical outlets all help to make the whole department a 
more pleasant environment for the encouragement of creative 
activities. The new craft benches and art tables are of 


modern design and were made especially for junior-senior 


Crafts room, showing tool panels and working space. One of the students serves as monitor in checking out tools as needed. 
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Power tools cut stock to working size. Monitor distributes leather, above. Silk screen unit, below, is in use every day. 


high school students The exhibition area has been in- 
creased to aHord ample accommodation for the showing of 
student work and traveling shows Two recessed wall cases 
provide an attractive display for art and craft objects of 
three-dimensional design The arrangement of all exhibi 
tions is a student project assigned far in advance 

The enrollment of the art department includes students 
from the seventh to twelfth grades All classes meet in 
the creative arts room for planning disc ussing and creating 
their projects This room =1s provided with twenty four 
modern, individual art tables Each table has a cabinet 
provided for five drawing boards and five drawers for in 
dividual supplies and materials. The top of the tables may 
be lifted from a level to a vertical surface allowing for a 
standing or sitting or working position The stools are pro 
vided with a footrest and a shelf for placing books and 
other articles which would clutter their working area 
All of the twenty large windows are equipped with venetian 
blinds These blinds are very practical and allow for the 
convenience of audio-visual aids when needed Wall 
cabinets are provided fora yearly supply of paper colors 
cardboards and all other materials needed in the creative 
arts room 

The beginning students use the general handicrafts room 
for the workina procedure of their projects All tools and 
materials are checked out from the monitor except those 
which are provided each table. Each of the six craft 


benc hes allows comfortable working area for four students to 
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each table. The tables are provided with two woodworking 


vises with small anvils. The handicrafts room has a large 
cabinet sink plumbed for hot and cold water. The metal 
working unit has a gas outlet connected to the two-burner 
hot plate, Bunsen burners, and a torch for soldering and 
A special power-tool table extends 


across one end of the room 


annealing metals 
The top has ample space for the 
All of 


the tools are mounted on three-fourth-inch plywood and 


power saw, jig saw, grinder, sander and drill press 


may be slid about on the surface of the table to accommodate 
various lengths and sizes of stock. This also provides a 
method of mounting power tools without boring holes in new 
furniture. The monitor's tool counter has ample drawer 
space for all tools and findings needed in the general handi- 
crafts room. 

The advanced handicrafts room is provided with complete 
units for airbrush and large poster lettering, block printing 
etching, weaving, clay modeling, powered potter wheels, 
silk screening, photo-stencil equipment and a special, well 
lighted desk for stencil cutting This room also has a large 
cabinet sink and cabinet and a large cabinet for supplies 
such as yarns, clay, films and other supplies needed in this 
room The ceramics room has two kilns one for ceramics 
and one for enameling. Students go there after their projects 
have advanced to where they need the facilities provided in 
this room—enamels and glazes. The ceramics room has a 
large sink provided with hot and cold water and a large 
sink trap for clay particles This large clay trap provides 


easy cleaning and good insurance against plumbing 


troubles 
The storage room where all supplies and exhibitions are 


received is a large well-lighted area. There are two tables 


for matting, sorting and arranging exhibitions There is 
one table for the Ditto machine which is used for printing 
instructions for various processes newsletters, and other 


Both ends of the room 
The back wall 


has twelve shelf sections enclosed with full-length doors 


material of class and public interest 


have wide shelves for bulk paper storage 


The long hall has rails for supporting matted exhibitions 
This allows adequate space for thirty-six average size matts 
The entire department is lighted with nonglare slim-line 
fixtures. The new lighting is one of the greatest improve- 
ments. 

Our present curriculum in arts and handicrafts offers 
the professionally-minded student an opportunity to earn 
a major in the field Every effort is made to encourage 


The 


department cooperates with other activities of the school 


correlation and to help develop individual hobbies 
civic clubs, and individuals. Major extracurricular activi 
ties include summer classes for children and adults, fall and 


spring night classes and extension courses in art education 


Walter Yost, who played a leading part in the remodeling 
described, teaches art at Atchison High School, Atchison, 
Kansas. Too many teachers accept the situation as it is. 


This account should stimulate other remodeling operations. 
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A HALLWAY GALLERY 
MAY BE THE ANSWER 


EDWARD COWLEY 


High School Art Departments frequently lack adequate 
display facilities. This problem can be very acute in the 
older types of building where plaster walls stifle or dety most 
The Milne School art department has de 


veloped a set of simple devices and used them to convert a 


adaptations 


section of hallway into a reasonably functional art gallery 
The basic panels are four 4’ x 8’ sheets of wallboard with 
7, x 14” strips of pine reinforcing the top on either side 
Rawl plugs are used to fasten a continuous band of 1” x 2” 
pine to the plaster wall at the 7’ level. The panels are 
secured by nailing or screwing them to the pine wood in 
whatever position is required Perforated masonite panels 
can be hung very easily in this way; and add an extra 


measure of flexibility for exhibiting 3-dimensional objects 


Hallway gallery at the Milne School. 





The panels were originally painted a light gray, however we 
have changed the panel and gridiron colors each year and at 
present they are flat white 

The only window facing on the gallery was draped with 
natural monk's cloth, eliminating glare from sunlight and 
Initially we 
blacked out the windows behind the drapes but now find it 
more advisable to permit the natural light to filter through 


adding a sense of formality to the gallery 


the cloth, thus providing a warm and very pleasant effect 
The students in the senior high art classes assist when the 
exhibit changes. The work involved is always completed 
during school hours, an advantage to both students and 
instructor. Since the gallery is in the hallway the school is 
made even more aware of the materials displayed by recog 
At the Milne School the work 
displayed is generally that of the art classes, grades 7-12, 
with periodic exhibits by the Albany State College art 


classes 


nizing day-to-day changes 


Reproductions of the work of masters, both old and 
The students have 


selected and invited numerous artists of the Albany area to 


modern, are used in developing themes 


exhibit original works. High lights planned for this spring 
include a selection of fine art prints on tour from the Metro 


politan Museum and an exhibition of paintings by parents 


of the Milne School students 


Edward Cowley, art instructor at Milne School, is assistant 
professor, New York State College for Teachers at Albany. 





This simple solution involved the installation of wallboard panels and spotlights. 
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Students experimented with many kinds of brushes and tools. 


Improvised tools can often stimulate creative experiments. 































MAKING DO WITH 
WHAT YOU HAVE 


DAVID E. CRESPI 


There is no such condition as no art supplies or limited art 
supplies. A\ good classroom art activity does not have to 
rely upon the availability of ‘proper art materials,'’ special 
The important factor is a creative initia 
Making do with what 


you have on hand, or what you are able to secure, is a 


This is 


papers, and so on 
tive toward the materials you have 
challenging prospect which has its own rewards 
stressed in our classes for future elementary teachers 


We 


began by disc USSING characteristics of the various paints 


Recently a tempera unit was being introduced 


available and some of the basic types of brushes commonly 
used 


and distributed, and students were asked to experiment with 


Then a box of less common brushes was introduced 


the brushes they were ‘stuck with’ to see what could be done 
in terms of technique and painting lines of varying width and 
texture. These included stubby pencil brushes, pointed 
brushes, lettering brushes, bristle oil brushes in varying widths 
and lengths, elementary easel brushes in different widths, 
several sizes in the ‘‘miserable’’ hardware store variety, and 
in addition, several house-painting brushes to liven things 
up The success in making a heavy four-inch house painter's 
brush behave and paint anything from a thin pencil-like 
line to a dry brushed effect did not lessen respect for other 
types of brushes, but did create a respect toward all materials 
and their creative possibilities 

Another problem in the same vein was stimulated during 
a poster unit when there was a scarcity of lettering pens 
We discussed various drawing and writing instruments and 
examples of wooden and bamboo type drawing pens were 


exhibited 


dents went out to collect reeds, weeds, and twigs of diferent 


Pen tips and shapes were discussed and the stu 
kinds and sizes Experiments in cutting and notching fol 
lowed, with exploration into the peculiarities of “‘native 
pens. Smooth lines, textured effects, the effect of double 
and the 
It is too easy to by-pass materials that may be on hand and 


What may be done with the 


materials available can be an exc iting element in teachir g 


and triple lines were explored, project resumed 


adopt a defeatist attitude 


David E. Crespi teaches art to future elementary teachers, 
State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York. 
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of textured coil pottery by the author. Bisque piece in rear later won a first award. 


THE TEXTURED COIL IN POTTERY 


JOHN BLAIR MITCHELL The coil bowl and coil construction have fallen into disreput 


( 
among many art ¢ ducators The mention of « oil war brings 


Examples 


moans from quite a few teachers and a mental flashback of 
countless misshaps d, warped littl pots, which like the un 


° ° ac | vessel of the R, be at see 1O 6 Tt ‘ snec at 
A prominent potter and teacher discusses advantages aa ee "v 6 aac 
f h i h d ° ‘ on me for leaning all awry What! did the hand then of the 
of the coil method in constructing pottery, giving Potter shake? While | am not championing any particular 


us many suggestions applicable to the classroom, and method of potte ry making, | have found that in ce rfain situa 


sharing with us his enthusiasm for the textured coil. tions the coil method has several distinct advantages over 
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as the initial stimulation wears of —a fact that many junior 
high, high, and college art teachers are aware of. A partial 
answer to this problem can certainly be found in introducing 
simplified techniques first. While the coil method is reason 
ably simple, it is not falling-of-a-log simple. This, as a 
matter of fact, is one of its charms. It looks deceptively 
easy to see someone roll out an even coil, but such is not 
quite the case. Recently | have been experimenting with 
the textured coil bowl. Here texture and surface design are 
not superimposed arbitrarily on a form, but grow naturally 
from the construction, and are therefore more easily fused 
into an esthetically satisfying unity The tools used in 
making this kind of bowl are simple and inexpensive: three 
or four modeling tools, a small knife, sponge, a soft hair 
brush, a rolling pin, and two quide sticks. A plaster bat 
and a turntable are useful, but not absolutely necessary 

In making coil bowls, | generally develop a number of 
I. Rolling a slab of clay for the base, using guide sticks. full-size drawings on newsprint until | hit upon the form | want 
to develop | may modify the design as the bowl progresses, 
but | always have some image of a particular form in mind 


before | begin construction A good way to approach this 





problem in high school and college classes is to have the 
students make a number of bowl outlines on newsprint 
These can be made in crayon or soft pencil. Remember, 
these are working sketches and not finished works of art 
In providing for class disc ussion, have each student put 
several of his sketches on the bulletin board Discuss with 
the class the purposes and qualities of the different forms, 
bring in design elements: contrast a slender, lithe form with 
the stable qualities of a broad heavy-based form. compare 


simplicity of form with ¢ omplexity of form; discuss proportion 





Make certain that you have the students understand that 
the basic silhouette will determine to a large extent the use 


and the expressive quality of the vase After a satistactory 





3. Using a comb to roughen coil before applying the slip. 


2. Rolling coils by moving hands from center toward edges. 


















throwing on the wheel The primary advantaas is that no 
mac hinery need come between you and the creation It is 
my observation that as the amount of mac hinery increases in 
the act of expression, if imposes in direct proportion its own 
kind of beauty (or ugliness) and the human element of 
expression is correspondingly decreased or denied. Paint 
ing, which is perhaps the most expressively personal of all the 
graphic arts, has yet to find a need or use for machinery 

A second advantage of the coil method is its simplicity 
Throwing, tor example, requires considerable individual 
supervision, much practice, good physical coordination, and 
perseverance | have found that often the novice who is 


introduced early to throwing becomes discouraged as soon 
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4. Heavy clay slip is used to help bind coil to next coil. 


a Partly hidden coil to size with a fettling knife. 


shape nas been decided, cut a ca dboard template of the 


form 

Wedge your clay until it's of the proper consistency 
not solt enough to stick to the fing rs, nor hard enougn to 
impair its pliability. Using the rolling pin and two *«-inch 
guide sticks (F igure 1) roll out a slab of clay From this slab, 
cut a circular piece for the base. (In this artic le, only regular 
forms are dealt with however, for your own experiments you 
might develop oval or organic forms.) A tin can, glass, or 
cookie cutter of the proper diameter, can be used to cut out 


the base; or a circular cardboard form can be cut around 


T | | 
ihe next step its to roll out three or four coils of clay 


In roll 


ing out the coils, allow yoursell about two by three feet of 


6. Left hand supports clay as coils are locked with modeler 





7. The shape of vase is checked with a cardboard template 


smooth table space Take a ball of « lay about the s ola 


big peach and roll it out, using both hands (Figure 2) until 
its about 30 inches long then break it in the middle and rol 
out each half about Sometim 


When this happen 


you continue rolling 


of an inch in diameter 
in rolling, a coil will become flattened 
pat the coil back into shape befor 
When connecting « »i| to base or coil to coil, roughen the 
surfaces with a comb (Figur 
(Figure 4) 

After putting a coil in place 


3) and apply heavy clay slip 


cut it to size (Figure 5) 
using an angle cut. Press the two ends together and lock 
the coil to the coil below by using the modeling tool (fF igure 


6) By using diferent tools ang varying spacing, different 
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8. The form is checked for roundness as coils are applied. 
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9. Sawed cross section of vase shows relatively even wall. 





textural design eHects can be had. After each coil is locked 
in place on the inside and outside, make a check by placing 
If fit is not 
silhouette (Figure 7) 


It is also necessary at this time to check roundness (F igure 8) 


the cardboard template along side the 
right, adjust the wall to the line of the 


clay wall 


Some people ¢ yrefer to make each succeeding coil slightly 


smaller in diameter than the last and thus arrive at a tapered 
To my mind, this is an unnecessary refinement for the 


even the 


wall 


beginner howe ver, beginner must lock the coils 
firmly together to create a sturdy wall which will not loosen 
in firing (Figure 9) 

If the clay wall begins to sag as the building progresses 
aside 


ened enough to support increased weight 


if is necessary to set the vase until the clay has hard 


often have 


several vases going at the same time so that when | set ons 


aside to stiffen, | can continue work on another. In finishing 


a vase if Is, of course, important to roll the final coil as round 


y 
as you can and place it so that it is circular. When the vase 


1S leath« ' hard to dry it is time to sponge out any shart ¢ dae: 


\ 


and to shape up the lip of the form. When the ware is bons 


dry it can be bisque fired and glazed 


John Blair Mitchell, who teaches art at Towson, Maryland 
State Teachers College, won a first award for the glazed 
piece at left in recent Corcoran Gallery of Art exhibition 
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This is the third and final article on Cherokee 
basketry, based on research of the author. Chero- 
kee White Oak Basketry appeared in September 
1954; Honeysuckle Basketry in February 1956 issue. 


RODNEY L. LEFTWICH 


Cane is probably the oldest basket material used by Southern 
Indian tribes The Cherokees have found it to be a versatile 
material in spite of the fact that it is very hard and somewhat 
more difficult to work than white oak and honeysuckle which 
is also called river cane 


they also use in basketry Cane 


it grows along the banks of streams in the southern 
part of the United States 


The Cherokees select large canes 


since 
about the size of the 
thumb, that are at least two years old This cane is stronger 


than the year-old cane, it is not quite as green in color 
and it may be identified by the extra quantity of foliage 


near the top of the plant 


CANE BASKETRY OF THE CHEROKEES 


Cane mat; design based on diagonals and Chief’s daughters. 
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Cane may be worked into splints 


AMLIYSVE 


Cane wastebasket, dyed with bloodroot and black walnut 
Chain and cross-on-the-hill designs were used by Cherokees. 


This Cherokee cane mat utilizes man-in-the-coffin pattern. 


Splitting the cane. Cane is first split lengthwise. Each 


half is then split again to make four pieces from each cane. 


ie 


Peeling the cane. Each quartered piece of cane is split 


lengthwise to remove the shiny outer surface which is used. 


Trimming the cane, above, to make splints uniform in width. 
Scraping the cane. 


This is done on the inner surface only 





it ill <= amet 


1 f i 
immediately after gathering, or it may be kept asonable 


length of time if it does not dry out too much The only 
is a jackknife The 


worker cuts off and discards the small foliage-end of the 


tool needed for the preparation of cane 


cane 


The large part of the cane is split lengthwise into four 
pieces The basketmaker then peels oH the shiny outer 
surface of the cane. This is the part used in basketry (the 
coarse inner fiber of the cane is discarded). The cane splints 
are then trimmed along each edge to make them of uniform 


width 


only, because the shiny outer surface is part of the natural 


Scraping needs to be done on the 


inner surface 


beauty of cane. These operations of splitting, peeling 
trimming, and scraping produce strong flexible splints of 
uniform width and thickness. 

The rich yellow of the natural cane furnishes the founda 
tion color of all cane baskets however 
After 
and dyed 


they are ready for fabrication into baskets of varying size 


It is necessary 


to dye the splints that are worked into the design 


the basket materials are split, peeled, scraped 


shape weave and use 


In all types of weaves the working 
The Cherokees use the 
soon alter preparation and while still filled with sap, or else 


flexible 


kept agamp or are re 


strands must be pliable materials 
they soak them in a bowl of water until they ar 
enough to work easily They are 
dampened during the weaving process. As one gazes on 


find that she 


H. r patterns are in her 


an Indian basketmaker he will be amazed ti 


j 
uses no models, drawings or patterns 
soul, in her memory and her imagination, in the mountains 


streams and forests, and in those tribal tales and myths that 


are a tradition with her tribe 
Twilling is the prevailing weave used in Cherokee cane 


basketry The fundamental tex hnique 


of twill a work is in 
passing each element of the welt over tw more warp 


elements, thus producing either diagonal or twilled, or, 


in the best examples an endless variety t diaper patterns 
The twilling tec hnique dates back to prehistoric times in the 
Cherokee area. In twilling there are four fundamental varia 
tions showing some minor irregularities, the following of 
which produce the different designs The bottom of the 
basket is often begun with double splints in an over-two 


When the 


is continued for from three to six courses, in what may be an 


| . of 
under-two weave walls are reached the 


weave 


over-two-under-two up to over five-under-five 


technique 
to the point where the design 1s begun Here, too, the man 
ner of over and under turns ranges from over-three-under 
three to over-five-under-five until the region near the rim is 


reached It will be 


seen, then, that the figure proportions in the design them 


when the pattern may change again 


selves are determined by following a certain mathematical 
scheme of over and under turns of the splints This produces 
geometrical patterns within certain limits, such as diagonals 
diamonds, horizontal or vertical zigzags, and combinations 
These 
wholly dependent upon passing by or adding one or more 
standard (upright) splints in each course of the filling. The 


of these with a few minor variations designs are 


basketmaker is more conscious of varying the weaves to 
y } 
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erqomaiene 


Cane wastebasket, dyed with bloodroot and black walnut A Cherokee market basket made of cane, above. The market 
Chain and cross-on-the-hill designs are used in the above basket shown during construction, below, indicates how the 


A partially complete Cherokee cane mat shows construction. handle of the cane basket is woven in as the basket is made 


Crossed sticks or canes placed in the bottom of a basket Double weave basket with lid below was reproduced from a 
during construction aid the basketmaker in securing form. Cherokee basket in the British Museum since 1725. ‘Chief's 
These sticks are removed later when the basket is completed. coffin” design is on lid; “arrow point” design is on body 











Bottom of a “double weave” basket ready for the sides to be 
turned up. Cane is probably the oldest basket material used. 


make the design right than counting the number of over and 


under turns 


At times, the warp and welt may be worked up obliquel . 
y F y 


instead of vertic ally and horizontally The chief examples 
of the technique are to be found in the twilled ‘double 
weave’ baskets of the Cherokee. These are by far the most 
complex of all their baskets. Borders or rims are added to 
strengthen the basket, improve its looks, and dispose of the 
upright warp elements Twilled weaving with the edges left 


open all around would be a flimsy affair In cane basketry 


Carrying basket of split cane. Hole in flap is a hand grip 


for use when basket is carried on back. Not solely Cherokee. 


Partially completed “double weave” basket, showing how 


sides are woven obliquely. These are most complex baskets. 


the protruding ends of the upright standards are disposed of 


by winding them into the rim. This resembles closely the 
interlacing of a series of crossed warps Rim hoops may 
then be bound in place to strengthen the top The Cherokees 
generally use a binding withe of hickory bark for this 


purpose 


Dr. Rodney L. Leftwich is head of the department of fine 
and industrial arts, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, 


North Carolina. 


This final article was third in a series. 


Cane basket under construction, showing how weft element 


is worked over and under upright splints as work progresses. 





DOUBLE SPARKLE 


MIRIAM R. HOLLWAY 


The deep shining tones and glowing transparencies of these 
paintings will be matched by the excited sparkle in the chil 
dren's eyes when they see the results of this new technique 
in water colors The combination of opaque poster paints 
with the clear singing shades of transparent paints is a wel 


The tech 


nique involves the use of wash, blots, color blending on paper 


come change of pace for both teacher and pupils 


and in the pans, a variety of strokes and ways of handling 
the brush; most important, it requires an independent creative 
approach and results in finished works that are unique 

The lesson will be most successtul if two art periods ar 
painting on the lovely background colors 


since the first part of the problem is concerned with 
Tones are put on 
the paper in blotches, with a wet free-flowing brush, allowing 


Any Cc 
can be applied and children should be encouraged to try 


‘ 


the edges of areas to blend lors or combinations 
out mixed shades, for these are the ones that will give the 
glowing stained glass eHect Caution against stirring areas 
together or brushing through, for this will smear the tones and 


destroy the sparkling quality Usually we do two or thres 


of these 
drawing paper, trying to get a variety of color effects We 


background sheets on 12 by 18 manila or whit 
have found that this part of the lesson is best done at the end 
of the afternoon session, so materials can be left on the desks, 
and papers will be thoroughly dry by morning 

The second period develops the compositions with black 
and white poster paints Milk-bottle protector caps are used 
for distributing small amounts of paint and to use as paste 
cups For this lesson each child will need about two table 
spoonfuls of black paint and one of white It also helps t< 
have two water-color brushes so the colors can be kept 
entirely apart A water pan is needed if only one brush is 
supplied 

The idea of finding forms of fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
bowl, or., % then discussed with the class, and we usually 
show samples of what can be achieved with the tec hnique 
The children may try to stay within areas of specific colors, 
so it will be necessary to point out to them, or to show them 
by demonstration, that any forms they visualize can overlap 
the colors Demonstration of broad and narrow brush 
strokes, and texture techniques also should be part of th 
lesson 


use of large free forms will need to be encouraged 


The black poster paint ts ved for the major part of the de sian, 


with only high lights and accents to be pointed up with the 


white paint Children will enjoy doing two or three of these 
“blot water colors 


best suited to fourth, fifth and sixth grades 


It can also be 
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We have found that the techniaus is 



































Black and white poster paint was used over water-color base. 


used for autumn scenes, and works out beautifully for fairy 


like Christmas tres paintings So trya double dose of spark| 


Miriam R Hollway is coordinator of art, public schools, 


Mount Clemens, Michigan. The paintings really did sparkle 





























































ONLY A FEATHER 
AND IMAGINATION 


LENORE M. GRUBERT 


i It was only a feather but what a flow of imagination it re 
The Indian Hunter is shooting at a big bear. The papa bear —— 


i p yr Here is how it happened The art teacher, in a 
calls ‘jump’ to his baby bear.” By a child in first grade. 


grab-bag fashion, gave each child a small colored feathe: 
Children were asked to use the feather as part of a picture to 
LP RO. Ma y ei, be done with their crayons. How could this feather be used ” 
; es lt might be part of an Indian chieftain’s headdress. How 
4 ‘ i) - ®: 4.0 y WA wa ry gay he would look as he took partina tribal dance! What 
, A y a” $4 4 F, else did the feather suggest ? The C hildren $ hands waved in 
— ? ' . .. excitement After hearing a few suggestions, it was de 
s , cided that each one could best tell his idea by drawing nis 
thoughts on paper After drawings were completed a small 
piece of scotch tape was used to hold the feathers in their 
designated places 
Each child had his turn to tell the class about his picture 
We saw a circus with a clown wearing a feather on his perk y 
hat Another circus scene showed a horse with a feather 
headdress The Indians were a favorite subject We saw a 
hunting scene in which a warrior stalked a bear One pic 
ture depicted an unusual display of imagination This 
drawing showed several Indian tepees with birds flying over 
head. The child explained, ‘The Indians are asleep and the 
feather from one of the birds fell to the ground It is near 
the tent door where the Indians will find it in the morning 
“The girl dances on the horse. He has three feathers.” By They'll wonder where did this beautiful feather come from!” 
a third grader. ‘Robin Hood,” below, is by a third grader. One boy drew a henhouse scene with a feather attached to 
the body of a chicken who was “busy laying an egg.” 
Another child made a brightly-colored abstract design 
which she called the world. She placed the feather and said, 
This is where we find America.’ The above descriptions 
are but an attempt to show how ideas can grow from a 
imple start. Att«times children need an imaginative ap- 
proach to produce an imaginative response. Not only was 
imagination kindled, but the children had to think and 
to plan how to carry out their ideas. Novelty of presenta- 


tion often adds excitement to a somewhat ordinary activity. 


Lenore M. Grubert is art consultant for Trinity Christian 
School, Scarsdale, New York. Leona Eisele, room teacher 
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Cut paper has proved to be an eHective way of emphasizing 
the requirements of good poster design such as simplicity 
elimination of detail, unity, and general design quality 
Each year the ninth grade has had such an expernence, using 
some definite school or community poster need as motivation 
‘Clean Up Week'’ became the subject this year. Since cut 

paper posters were somewhat of an old story, the project was 
received with little enthusiasm until a student suggested 
combining cut paper and collage. From that point interest 
grew and increased along with the collection of materials 
which went into the making. To mention a few: wire, yarn, 
pelon, cotton, tin, nails, metal foil, balsa wood, foam rubber, 
plastic, cotton cloth, copper mesh, Kleenex, papier mache 

What might have been rather a dull chore became an 


exciting challenge to imagination and creative experience 


ALICE LIBBY BRADBURY 


COLLAGE PEPS UP 
POSTER DESIGNING 


Collage posters made by ninth grade students of the author 





Alice Libby Bradbury teaches art from kindergarten through 
high school in the towns of Lebanon and West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. She taught many years in Manchester 


















and animals discussed We wrote poems; then dec ided to 

add qd sta rch wash draw marine scenes. We had thought of using a water color 

or tempera wash over crayon drawings but this had been 

done previously Then we conceived the idea of a starch 

wash Our drawings of shells, starfish, coral, aquatic plants, 

and so on, were heavily colored with crayon first Then we 

FLORENCE E. LINDQUIST pee iil aR A 

poured starch on our drawings, added a spoontul o ry tem 

pera for color, mixed it evenly, and finger painted the starch 

over the crayon. The results were quite diferent and very 

Our filth grade had been studying marine and seashore life exciting, Causing muc h comment when they were displayed 
Because we live near the Pacific Ocean, the children were 


well informed and had personally seen many of the plants Florence E. Lindquist is room teacher, Salinas, California. 


Pena, tty Packing paper 
Ssh 

- 

Pay 
Z 


JESSIE TODD 


Book stores throw away packing paper with inte resting tiny 
cup shapes like the one Chris Mey painted Any material 


which furnishes some restrictions and challenges provide 


good learning experience. The paint should not be too thin 

or it will run out of the small cups onto aayjoining areas 

Children are enthusiastic about new materi 115 Inte resting 
Jessie Todd taught at University of Chicago campus school. surplus papers of all sorts are available at local stor 
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GERTRUDE B. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Third graders at the Brooklyn School enjoyed putting them 
We discussed the ways we help 
at school (such as studying at study time, getting on the 


selves into their pictures 


feam at recess, helping smaller children) and how we help 
at home (such as assisting with the dishes and making our 
own beds) 


children made drawings in crayon 


We chose models to act out each picture while 
The next day children 


painte d their favorite drawings in tempera on large paper 


The author teaches third grade in San Diego, California 





Betty Newcomb, a first grader at the Bell House School in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, made this ima jinative drawing She 
His dog and dog 


The sun went in and a dark 


says ‘This little boy saw a candy tree 
house turned to candy, too 
Louise 


second grades, sent us the drawing with this comment: ‘‘l know 


cloud came up Wilson, who teaches first and 
of no greater joy that can come to a teacher than having had 
the pleasure of stepping with little children into their imagi 
native dream w oid, and sharing with them their excitement 


and happiness An orchid to this classroom teacher! 


Drawing below is by a first grade pupil of Louise Wilson. 
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pictures in sequins 


DELLEEN METZGER 


Third graders were proud of their sequin pictures, made by 
sticking pins in the sequins and pinning them to insulation 
board Pictures are easily rearranged, and materials can 
be used over and over again An idea for creative seatwork 


Delleen Metzger teaches third grade, Coos County, Oregon 


tarlatan and string 


JESSIE TODD 


Tarlatan, a type of open-mesh cloth, gives a diferent ex 
perience when used in a collage design because the colors 
change as layers are laid over layers of other colors. It 
is interesting when the collage is combined with string of 
Laboratory 


different colors. Billy Hauser, a pupil at the 


School of the University of Chicago, did this collage 


After many years as art teacher at the laboratory school, 


University of Chicago, Jessie Todd has recently retired 
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Crayons and carving 


DEWEY GOURLEY 


Scrap pieces of crayon were separated according to colors 


and melted, using tin cans and a hot plate Colors were 


poured into small cardboard boxes in laye rs Ea h layer 
was allowed to harden slightly before the next one was 
The resulting blocks of layered colors 


poured provided 


a carving material somewhat similar to soar but yiving the 


A knife prove 


tool Even waste chips may be melted again The 


additional interest of color 1d to be a suitable 
example 
shown was carved by Donna Baker, Columbia School 


Dewey Gourley teaches art in Evansville, Indiana schools 














BACKWARD CLASSES 
AND BACKWARD ART 


KATHRYN T. MacLEOD 


Way down in Columbus, Georgia, we had a number of 
backward art classes. Happily, though, we got that way 
on purpose. It all started with the observation that the rear 
view of anybody or anything is seldom shown in a child's 
picture. When the teacher suggested that the pictures done 
in one art class show the back view of something or some- 
body, startled expressions resulted, then giggles followed 
We talked about how we might see some of the pictures they 
had already made if we had looked at them from the back 
We talked of interesting things we could draw; what one 
might see in the back yard clotheslines, garages, dog 
houses, garbage pails, and even mother turned around 
backward as she hangs out the clothes. We went uptown 
in our imagination and began to see the alleys back of the 
shops 
basket 


in their faces, but this time we went backstage to see how 


We looked at a basketball game as one faces the 
We had seen dancing girls only with the spotlight 
they would look from there. Children grow tired of one 
medium, such as the overworked wax crayons, but given a 
novel idea they can get excited over picturemaking, even 
with just wax crayons. This is a good idea to use when you 


know it's time to paint but you can't arrange all the details 


The author is elementary art teacher at Columbus, Georgia. 















Backward scene, Ronnie Hinson; Mrs. Parmeter’s fifth grade. 





























“We go backstage and see it from there.”’ Crayon and water- 
color painting by Claire Glaze, in Mrs. Mark's sixth grade. 
IIlustrations are from Bibb City and Brown Avenue Schools. 
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Backward view, Bob Upchurch, grade 6, Brown Ave. School. 


Back alley scene by Sterling Rush; Mrs. Mark’s sixth grade. 








T 1S THE MAJOR FUNCTION of every man-made design to 
fit the true purpose of man and help him to perceive life 
as an integrated, balanced flow of activity in which 


his sensuous, emononal, and ideational levels coexist 
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4415—HIGGINS 
AMERICAN 
INDIA INK 
Waterproof 
Black 
The International 
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4425—HIGGINS 
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Non-Waterproof 
Black (Soluble) 
For fine line work 
and washes. 
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general use. plastic film by water. 
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4445—HIGGINS 
SUPER BLACK 
Waterproof 
Drawing Ink 


A high intensity ink 
for art work with 
brush and pen. 
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SIXTEENTH YEAR 


1957 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. Use it as a check list in ordering art and craft 
materials, equipment, and publications, or in locating schools, travel opportunities and other services. The numbers following the products 


or services listed below refer to the firms listed in the directory starting on page 40. 


Adhesives—2, 7, 25, 29, 41, 47, 51, 59, 66, 
80, 86, 91, 101, 109, 113, 120, 124, 128, 


129, 136, 144, 153, 169, 176, 186, 190, 191,, 


192, 199, 203, 212, 215, 218 


Airbrush Equipment—?2, 43, 45, 59, 80, 
86, 91, 124, 128, 129, 130, 138, 156, 165, 
169, 178, 191, 210, 213, 229, 234, 235 


Basketry Supplies—47, 56, 58, 75, 96, 97, 
101, 122, 153, 156, 163, 176, 191, 192, 201, 
295, 226, 233 


Batik Supplies—75, 101, 156. 


Beads—2, 47, 56, 58, 75, 96, 97, 102, 120, 
122, 153, 163, 189, 201, 226, 233, 237 


Bookbinding Supplies and Equipment— 
33, 51, 66, 101, 183, 192, 208 


Books: Art Appreciation—13, 23, 75, 80, 
103, 106, 119, 134, 136, 141, 164, 177, 178 
194, 198, 236. 


Books: Art Teaching—4, 23, 24, 35, 55, 
75, 80, 86, 103, 106, 112, 119, 121, 124, 134, 
138, 141, 142, 156, 164, 183, 187, 194, 196, 
206, 222, 236. 


Braiding and Knotting Supplies—58, 75, 
96, 97, 102, 128, 129, 153, 163, 169, 182, 
191, 201, 233. 


Brushes for Painting—29, 56, 58, 59, 67, 
80, 86, 90, 91, 93, 98, 101, 110, 122, 124, 
128, 130, 138, 156, 168, 170, 174, 178, 188, 
189, 191, 210, 213, 229, 233 


Canvas—59, 91, 101, 128, 130, 136, 170, 
188, 191, 206, 229, 234 


Catalogue Available to School Arts 
Readers—3, 9, 10, 13, 25, 33, 39, 48, 49, 
54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 72, 74, 75, 84, 87, 90, 
91, 97, 101, 110, 111, 112, 120, 123, 129, 
136, 138, 141, 153, 154, 156, 162, 169, 175 
176, 177, 178, 181, 189, 191, 199, 204, 206, 
209, 210, 213, 226, 229, 232, 233, 234 


Ceramic Tools and Supplies—3, 39, 45, 
49, 56, 58, 60, 72, 75, 84, 105, 110, 124 
130, 138, 153, 176, 188, 192, 196, 200, 219, 
232, 235. 


Chalk—3, 4,9, 29, 33, 80,94, 101, 128, 130, 
178, 204, 230. 


Chalkboard—33, 62, 86, 101,156,174, 197, 
209, 230. 


Charcoal Sticks—33, 59, 75, 80, 91, 98, 
101, 128, 130, 170, 178, 188, 191, 229, 230, 
234. 


Clay, Casting—3, 39, 45, 58, 72, 75, 84, 96, 
105, 110, 124, 138, 153, 156, 176, 178, 179, 
192, 196, 200, 210, 232 


Clay, Modeling—3, 9, 12, 29, 33, 39, 45, 
47, 58, 72, 84, 96, 98, 101, 105, 110, 128, 
130, 138, 153, 170, 176, 179, 185, 188, 191, 
196, 200, 201, 210, 225, 229, 232, 233. 


Clay, Pottery—3, 39, 56, 58, 72, 75,84, 101, 
110, 128, 130, 138, 156, 176, 179, 188,191, 
192, 196, 200, 210, 295, 232, 233. 


Cleaners and Erasers—4, 94,98, 125,178, 
192, 199, 231, 234. 


Crayons—3, 4, 5, 9, 29, 30, 33, 47, 56, 62, 
71, 76, 86,91, 101, 128, 130, 156, 188, 191. 
206, 234. 


Cation, Paper—2, 33, 80, 91, 101, 136, 


Designs, Reference—58, 86, 101, 121, 
128, 210 


Drawing Boards—33, 59, 75, 91, 130, 156, 
178, 188, 191, 192, 229. 


Drawing Devices—5, 33, 59. 101, 192, 
225, 229. 


Dyes—56, 75, 153, 163, 175, 176, 191, 295 


Easels—2, 33, 48, 59, 75, 77, 86, 91, 98, 
101, 128, 136, 156, 165, 178, 188, 191, 192, 
209, 229, 234 


Enameling Colors—3, 25, 47, 54, 56, 58, 
96, 102, 110, 122, 124, 128, 129, 130, 138, 
143, 156, 176, 179, 186, 192, 210, 212, 214. 
230, 232, 233 


Enameling Equipment and Supplies—3, 
25, 36, 47, 54, 70, 74, 75, 79, 86, 96, 97, 
102, 110, 120, 122, 139, 138, 143, 153, 169, 
176, 179, 191, 200, 201, 210, 214, 232, 233 


Etching Tools and Supplies—57, 60, 70, 
129, 130, 143, 153, 156, 163, 176, 178, 188, 
191, 229. 


Exhibitions, Ari—91, 181. 


Feltcraft Supplies—47, 56, 75, 88,97, 101, 
102, 153, 163, 176, 191, 192 


Filmslides and Strips—23, 82, 141, 162, 
181, 293 


Films, Art and Craft—2, 16, 59, 82, 117, 
129, 141, 173, 205 


Fixatives—2, 9, 12, 33, 58, 66, 75, 80, 85, 
90, 98, 128, 130, 156, 178, 188, 206, 299. 
234 


Frames, Art and Exhibit—48, 59, 75, 91, 
101, 169, 181 


Furniture, Art and Craft—21, 33, 60, 69, 
77, 91, 100, 101, 150, 156, 191, 197, 209 


Glazes, Ceramic, Prepared—3, 39, 43, 
44, 45, 58, 72, 84, 105, 110, 124, 128, 130. 
138, 140, 176, 179, 184, 188, 191, 192, 200. 
210, 216, 232 


Glazine Chemicals and Oxides, Ce- 
ramic—-43, 75, 84, 110, 128, 138, 153,179, 
196, 210, 216, 239 


Glues—2, 7, 41, 47, 56, 61, 66, 75, 86, 91, 
101, 102, 124, 153, 156, 169, 175, 176, 178, 
186, 191, 203, 206, 212, 233 


Indian Costumes and Curios—47, 56, 58, 
75, 201 


Inks, Block Printing—4, 9, 33, 47, 56, 59, 
91,97,98, 101,112,128, 130, 136, 153, 156, 
178, 185, 188, 191, 192, 201, 206, 229, 233 


Inks, Drawing—4, 9, 12, 33, 41, 59, 75, 
80, 86, 93, 97, 98, 109, 112, 185, 188, 199, 
199, 206, 299, 234 


Inks, Felt Tip Pens—41, 47, 64, 90, 91, 
101, 128, 130, 137, 156, 190, 191, 199 
Inks, Poster—2, 9, 12, 33, 41, 56, 59, 90, 


91, 97, 101, 112, 128, 136, 156, 178, 185, 
188, 191, 192, 206, 229 






Inks, Textile—?2, 12, 33, 59, 75, 90, 130, 
174, 178, 190 


Jewelry Making Tools and Supplies—15 
25, 42, 54, 56, 58, 60, 70, 74, 75, 92, 99, 
101, 120, 128, 132, 138, 143, 153, 156, 163, 
176, 191, 193, 201, 210, 239 


Kilns, Electric—3, 25, 36, 39, 45, 54, 56 
58, 72, 75, 79, 84, 97, 102, 104, 105, 110 
122,127,128, 129, 130, 132, 138, 153, 156, 
176, 179, 191, 192, 196, 200, 201, 210, 214 
232, 233. 


Kilns, Gas—3, 39, 45, 110, 128, 200, 210, 
232. 


Knives, Stencil—2, 12, 33, 56, 57, 59, 70, 
80, 86,98, 101,102, 107, 112, 128, 130, 136, 
148, 153, 156, 165, 169, 176, 185, 188, 191, 
233, 235, 237 


Knives, Wood-carving—58, 59, 60, 61, 
70, 75, 80, 86, 91, 97, 98, 107, 112, 128. 130, 
148, 169, 176, 193, 196, 201, 295, 233, 237 


Lacing: Leather—10, 47, 75, 96, 97, 111 
122, 129, 153, 163, 189, 201, 225, 233 


Lacing: Plastic—10, 47, 75, 96, 97, 102, 
122, 129, 138, 153, 156, 163, 169, 182, 189, 
225, 233, 237 


Lacquer—33, 52, 56, 61, 66, 70, 75, 120, 
122, 128, 166, 178, 191, 225 


Leads, Black and Colored—5, 86, 91, 
101, 125, 130, 156, 191 


Leathers, Craff—10, 47, 52, 56, 75, 96, 
101, 108, 111, 122, 128, 129, 153, 163, 175, 
176, 189, 192, 201, 207, 225, 233 


Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—10, 47, 
52, 56, 70, 74, 75, 96, 101, 111, 122, 128 
129, 153, 163, 176, 189, 191, 201, 207, 295 
233, 237 


Lettering Guides—59, 64, 83, 86, 91, 112, 
130, 136, 141, 156, 176, 178, 188, 207, 228 
229 


Linoleum Blocks, Tools and Supplies— 
4, 33, 47, 56, 59, 70, 80, 86, 91, 97, 98, 101, 
107, 112, 128, 130, 153, 156, 162, 178, 185 
188, 189, 191, 192, 193, 201, 225, 229, 237 
Liquid Rubber for Molds—47, 56, 58, 75, 
80, 84, 96, 124, 130, 138, 153, 176, 191, 
192, 196, 228, 233 
Looms—26, 27, 58, 75, 87, 101, 102, 131, 
133, 192, 225, 227 

Marionettes and Puppets—176, 192 
Mat and Mount Boards—75, 80, 91, 101, 
128, 152, 156, 185, 188, 191, 192, 229, 233 
Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—?25, 47, 
56, 57, 70, 86, 99, 120, 122, 124, 128, 143 
153, 163, 176, 193, 201, 213, 225 
Modeling Tools and Supplies—3, 29, 47, 
59,60, 75,84, 86, 96,98, 101, 105,110,122 
123, 130, 156, 176, 178, 191, 196, 210. 229 
232 


Mosaic Tiles and Supplies—47, 54, 56,97, 
122, 147, 153, 192, 201, 210 


Paint: Casein—4, 29, 33, 80, 86, 98, 114, 
128, 130, 156,170,176, 178, 188, 191, 206 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Paint: Fluorescent—?2 4, 33,59,80,91,128, 
130, 156, 166, 176, 178, 188, 191, 204. 234 


Paint: Oil—9, 33, 46, 58, 59, 75, 80, 80, 
91, 98, 128, 130, 153, 156, 170, 176, 178, 
185,188, 191, 192, 206, 213, 229, 234 


Paint: Finger—4, 9, 29, 33, 46, 56, 58, 59 
15,80,91,114,128, 130,138, 153,156, 160, 
168, 176, 178, 185, 188, 191, 192, 230 


Paint: Metallic—6, 8, 17, 33, 40, 81, 86, 
89, 90,95, 101, 135, 139, 157, 159, 167, 217 
224 

Paint: Multi Surface—6, 8, 17, 33, 40, 81, 
86, 89,90, 95, 101, 135, 139, 157, 159, 167 
217,224 

Paint: Mural—4, 33, 80, 90, 91, 128, 130, 
156, 160, 176, 188, 191, 229 


Paint: Tempera—?, 3, 4,9, 12, 29, 33, 41, 
46, 56, 58, 59, 75, 80, 91, 98, 114, 128, 130 
153, 156, 168, 176, 178, 185, 188, 189, 190 
191, 192, 199, 229, 230, 235 

Paint: Textile—2, 3, 4, 12, 33, 56, 59, 75, 
80, 84,90, 91, 128, 130, 156, 160, 166, 176 
178, 185, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 206, 229, 
230, 234 

Paint: Water Color—?2, 3, 4,9, 29, 33, 46 
56, 59, 75, 80, 91, 98, 114, 128, 130, 153, 
156,170, 176, 178, 185, 188, 191, 192, 299, 
230, 235 

Paint Cups—47, 59, 75, 93, 97, 98, 101, 
198, 138, 146, 156, 178, 185, 188, 191, 299 


Palettes: Wood—59, 75, 80, 91, 93, 98, 
128, 138, 156, 178, 185, 192, 299, 234 


Palettes: Disposal—59, 75, 80, 91, 98 
101, 128, 138, 156, 178, 185, 192, 229, 234 


Paper, Artist's Board, Sketching and 
Drawing—30, 58, 59, 75, 80, 91, 98, 101, 
128, 130, 136, 152, 156, 178, 188, 192, 2092 
229, 234 

Paper, Colored Gummed—68, 86, 101 


Paper, Construction and Poster—?2, 4, 30 
33, 75, 80, 91, 128, 130, 138, 152, 178, 185 
192 

Paper, Crepe—33, 68, 97, 101 


Paper, Tracing—?, 33, 56, 59, 86, 98, 101 
122, 156, 178, 185, 188, 192, 202, 229, 234 
Paste—7, 9, 29, 33, 41, 51, 75, 86, 91, 101, 
113, 128, 130, 156, 168, 176, 178, 190, 206, 
233 


Pastels—3, 33, 58, 59, 76, 85, 98, 101, 130, 
176, 185, 188, 192, 206, 229, 230, 233, 234 


Pencils: Charcoal—?2, 4, 58, 59, 71, 75, 76 
80, 85, 86, 91, 94, 98, 101, 125, 156, 170 
178, 185, 188, 192, 229, 234 


Pencils: Colored—5, 59, 71, 75, 76, 80, 
85, 91,94, 101, 125, 156, 185, 188, 192, 206 
234 

Pencils: Drawing—5, 58, 59, 71, 75, 76 
80, 85, 86, 91, 94, 101, 125, 156, 170, 178 
185, 188, 192 229, 234 


Pencils: Marking—59, 71, 75, 76, 85, 86, 
91,94,98, 101,125, 156, 178, 185, 188, 234 


Pencils: Sketching—59, 71, 75, 76, 85, 91 
94, 98, 101, 125, 156, 185, 188, 234 


Pencils: Water Color—5, 58, 59, 71, 75, 
16, 85, 86,91, 94, 101, 125, 156, 185, 188 
192, 206, 234 

Penholders—?2, 5, 59, 71, 75, 76, 91, 94 
107, 112, 125, 128, 130, 136, 156, 175, 178 
185, 188, 191, 233, 234 

Pens, Lettering and Drawing—59, 75, 80, 
83, 86, 91, 97, 101, 107, 112, 125, 128, 130, 
136, 156, 170, 176, 178, 185, 188, 191, 199, 
229, 233, 234 

Pens, Marking, Felt Tip—41, 64, 80, 90 
101, 128, 130, 137, 192 

Placement Service—158 

Plastic, Sheet, Block and Liquid—2, 42 
56, 80, 175, 176, 178, 188, 191, 201 
Pottery Wheels—3, 15, 39,-45, 58, 60, 72, 
15,84, 86,101, 110, 128, 130, 138, 153, 179, 
191, 192, 196, 200, 210, 232 

Presses: Block Printing—33, 47, 56, 59 
15, 80,97, 101, 112, 128, 130, 153, 156, 178 
188, 191, 192, 229 

Presses: Etching—156, 229 

Presses: Lithographic—65 
Pyrometers—3, 39, 54, 75, 84, 110, 128, 
138, 153, 179, 210, 232 

Raffia, Colored and Natural—47, 56, 58 
15, 96, 97, 101, 128, 156, 191, 192, 201 
Refill Lead Holders—5, 76, 86, 94, 125, 
130, 178, 188, 229 

Reproductions: Sculpture—91, 149, 156 


Reproductions: Painting—91, 130, 171, 
181 


Schools, Art Teaching—31, 32, 38, 50, 
115,116,118, 145, 154, 155, 172, 180, 220 
221 

Scissors and Shears—1, 2, 52, 70, 80, 86, 
101, 128, 130, 153, 156, 188, 192, 193 


Screens, Projection—78, 91 


Sculpture Material—?3, 59, 84, 86, 96, 101 
128, 130, 138, 153. 156,176,179. 191. 195 
196, 200, 210, 219 


Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment—2 
4,9, 29, 33, 59, 75, 97, 101, 123, 128, 130, 
152, 160, 178, 201, 204 

Sprayers, Glaze—43, 45, 75, 84, 105, 110 
128 136, 138, 165, 176, 191, 210, 232, 235 


Stones, Semiprecious—15, 19, 22,92, 126 
143, 176, 201 


Tape, Cellophane—?2, 80, 86,97, 144, 156, 
178, 188, 191, 192 


Tape, Transparent and Colorei— , 97, 
144, 156, 178, 188, 191, 192 


Tape, Masking—61, 93, 101, 128, 130, 
136, 144, 151 


Threads, Cotton Embroidery—5 3 
Travel Service—34, 37, 63, 223 


Varnishes, Artists’—33, 59, 75, 80, 91, 
98, 130, 136, 156, 162, 166, 170, 176, 178, 
185, 188, 206, 229, 230, 234 


Visual Aids Equipment and Supplies— 
11, 14, 20, 30, 64, 78, 82, 86, 117, 181. 
Wax, Sealing—33, 61, 68, 109 

Weaving Supplies—33, 47, 53, 55, 56, 87, 
101, 102, 131, 133, 182, 192, 211, 225, 227 
Wood Blocks—18, 33, 47, 61, 91, 128, 130, 
156, 161, 162, 191, 225 

Wood-carving Tools—28, 47, 56, 60, 61, 
10, 74, 75, 80, 86, 93, 97, 98, 101, 107, 112, 
130, 153, 156, 169, 191, 193, 196, 201, 237 
Wood Stains and Finishes—33, 35, 56, 61, 
128, 191 

Wood-working Machines—60, 73, 74 
101, 102, 191 


Wooden Articles to Decorate—47, 56, 58, 
75, 96, 101, 102, 128, 153, 162, 191, 213, 
233 


Yarn—27, 47, 53, 87, 101, 131, 192, 225. 
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Bruce Publishing Co 
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Crayoff Corporation ’ 
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Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 
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R. Murphy Company 


13 Groton Rd., Ayer, Mass 
Museum Pieces, Inc 


114 East 32nd St.. New York 16, N. Y 
Mutschler Brothers Company Nappanee, Ind 
Mystik Adhesive Products 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago, Ill 
National Card, Mat & Board Co. 4318 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill 
National Handicraft Co., Inc. 199 William St., New York, N.Y. 
New England School of Art 285 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
N. Y. Phoenix School of Design 160 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y 
Nobema Products Corp 141 Greene St., New York 12, N_Y 
Northend Hobby 9524 Roosevelt Ave. Seattle, Wash 
Northern Teachers’ Agency 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Nu Enamel 8416 Printor Rd Dallas, Texas 
Nu Media P. ©. Box 215, Faribault, Minn 
Old Whittler Products Co 1413 Wood St., Lacrosse, Wis 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. Sandusky, Ohio 
Osborn Supply Company 802 N. Broadway Joliet Hl 
Oxford University Press 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 
Paasche Airbrush Co 1909 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, Ill 
Pactra Chemical Co. 1213 N. Highland Ave., ns Angeles 38, Calif 
Palette Shop 14139 E. JeHerson, Detroit, Mich 
Palmer Showcard Co. 
2373 E. Eight Mile Rd., Hazel Park, Mich. 
598 Potreno Ave., San Francisco 10, Calif 
Permanent Pigments, Inc 2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Perry Pictures Company Malden, Mass 
Philadelphia Museum School, Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
Pictura Films Corp 487 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Plastic Tediente Co P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Plasticast Company 4804 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Platt & Munk Co., Inc 200 5th Ave., New York 10,N. Y 
Joseph E. Podgor Co., Inc 618 Market St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Potters’ Wheel 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Pratt Institute Art Schoo! 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 1 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. 1, N. Y 
Puritan Cordage Mills 1205 E. Washington St., Louisville, Ky 
Thomas Randolph Company 106 South Filth St., Champaign, III 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color 1985 Firestone Blyd., Los Angeles 1, Calif 
Rich Art Color Co., Inc 31 W. 21st St.. New York 10,N. Y 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co 210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass 
Ronald Press Company 15 East 26th St.. New York 10, N. Y 
Rosenthal's 840 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y 
Russo Handicraft 245 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Sanford Ink Co 2740 Washington Blyd., Bellwood, Ill 
Sax Bros., Inc. 111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
School Products Co. 330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, WN. Y. 
Schrader Instrument Company 


William R Scott, Inc 


D. C. Parker 


Independence, lowa 
8 West 13th St., New York 11, N.Y 
Sculp-Metal Company 701 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sculpture House 304 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Company Muskegon, Mich 
Skira, Inc., Publishers 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
S. S. Stafford, Inc 609 Washington St., New York, 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc 133 Mulberry St., New York 13 
sto-Rex Craft Div., Co 149 9th St.. San Francisco 
strathmore Paper ¢ ompany West Springfield 
swift & Co 4201 Packers Ave., Chicago 
witzer Bros., Inc 4732 St. Claw Ave., Cleveland 3, 
labletopper Production: Rt. 1, Box 792, Escondido, Calif 
Talens & Son, Inc. P.O. Box 533, Union, WN. J. 
landy Leather Co P ©. Box 791, Fort Worth 1, lexa 
Tauber Plastics, Inc 200 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 
Technical Furniture, Inc. Statesville, NM. C. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton, Ohio 
Terrace Yarn Shop 4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd., Portland, Ore 
lestor Chemical Co 620 Buckbee St.. Rockford, III 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, mM. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 

1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 
Thompson-Winchester Co., 1299 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 
louch-O-Magi« P.O. Box 88, Wyandotte, Mich 
Union Book Store | aramie, Wyo 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co P.©. Box 1040, Irenton 6, N J 
U.S. Pumice Co 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 
University of Denver 1445 Cleveland Pi., Denver 2, Colo. 
Univ. of Minnesota 720 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Univ. of Nebraska Press 1125 R St. Lincoln 8. Neb 
United Air Lines 5959 S. Circero Ave Chicago 18 ill 
Upton Paint Supply 5034 Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 
Veteran Leather Co 196 William St., New York 38, N. Y 
Walco Bead Co 47 West 37th St... New York 18. N.Y 
W. H. Wade Loom Shop Rt. 3, Box 479, San Jose, Calif 
Warren-Knight Co 136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
F. Weber Company 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Company 

12th & McKinley, Chicago Heights, Il. 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co 351-365 6th Ave , Newark AS 
Western Ceramics Supply Co 1601 Howard St., San Francise o, Calif 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co 

309 Harrison St , Davenport, lowa 
Winsor & Newton, Inc 902 Broadway, New York 10,N. Y 
Wold Air Brush Company 2171 N. California, Chicago 47, Ill 
World Publishing Co 2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
X-Acto Inc 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
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TEACHERS 
“HET 


—_, 


7.» AN eI NEW 


Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 
wonder how they ever got along without it 
The Flomaster is a truly universal writing tool 
for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean 
up afterwards! Ps 
slim, trim Flo-master Y 
Pens have interchange. Graphs 
able tips, use brilliant F 
\ instant drying Flo-mas * 
Charts ter inks in eight stand Posters 


wd colors, including A 


~’ black Flo ¥ 


Individual 

Flash cards master Pens are avail. Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
ets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 
School Teachers. Ideal for supply room 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N.Y 

i. inte 
“ Flo-master > 
\ 4 
ses Felt tip pen sail 

AIDS CAN Bt 


DO-IT-YOUR 





ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Spray Booth A new spray booth by 
Craftool fills the need for a small, compact 
self-contained unit. It occupies floor space 
of only 24 by 28 inches and is 60 inches 
high. The construction is steel side panels 
on a tension-bolted adjustable frame, fin 
ished in gloss gray. The unit is quiet run 
ning and equipped with a ball-bearing 
enclosed 10-inch fan exhaust with self 
closing butterfly damper A glass wool 
filter unit in the booth catches the spray mist 
and eliminates the necessity of outside con 
nection. This filter is easily replaceable in a 
matter of minutes 

A free information catalog is available 
from Craftools, Inc , 401 Broadway, New 
York 13, N. Y., or inquire from your dealer 


Mixing Medium Called Res-N-Gel, this 
item in the F. Weber line of quality art 
media is a concentrated, full-strength, ready 
to-use mixing medium. You can use this 
product right on the palette with your artists 
colors, and you'll find it gives a buttery 
smooth, easy-working response. The char 
acter of the brush stroke is retained after 
paint is dry, so your sharply defined detail: 
will hold—especially helpful to amateur 
painters and students who may have diffi 
culty controlling the fluidity of color. It's a 
versatile medium, offering a wide range for 
experimentation in techniques and methods 
of painting canvas, canvas boards, gesso 
boards, and good quality illustration board 
and water-color paper 

You'll find Res-N-Gel a helpful and wel 
come addition to your painting classes. For 
a free folder giving complete details on its 
use and ways it will help you, simply write 
Educational Department, F. Weber Co, 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23 
Pa , and ask for the Res-N-Gel folder 


Jewelry Catalog A catalog published 
by Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New 
York, N. Y., offers you many unusual and 
standard items for use in jewelry making 
and related crafts. In addition to listing 
a complete line of semiprecious stones, the 
catalog carries such unusual items as ele 
phant ivory, stag horn, porcupine quills 
rare woods, bone beads, blister pearls and 
other oddities of interest to the craftsman 
You'll also find illustrated suggestions for 
making, by the caging method, a variety of 
jewelry items. Sam Kramer also carries a 
complete line of jewelry tools and supplies 
and you'll find them illustrated and priced 
in the catalog. For your copy of the cata 
log send 25 cents to Mr. Kramer at the 
address given above 


Wood Finishes A booklet entitled 
“Modern Wood Finishing’ is offered yo 


Continued on page 44 


good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


“OPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
e excellent low-cost ilu 
¢ powerful chuch 
e hand-ground steel cutters 
e Speedball Pre ind Brayers 
¢ free lesson plans— write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
New Jersey 














GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


tb 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end’. 
NEVER GOES “LIMP 
78 78 V, 


Size: “4g Ym Yo % 
t | Wa | 


hs 33 38 48 55.66 





% 1 
1% 1'"Ae 
15 95 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


M.GRUMBACHER 











472 West 34th Street « New Yerk 1, N.Y. 











For the student... 
who has achieved the facility to use the point as 
well as the body of the brush for creative expres 
sion with both line and form, the brush must 
permit a maximum of freedom and flexibility con 
sistent with his level of ability. This basic tool 
must respond accurately to control transparent 
washes or a heavy layer of color, to cover large 
areas or execute fine detail ... and it must be able 
to stand up under heavy usage. Brushes by Delta 
are designed to fit your spec ific school needs... 


wie W2O0 


Camel hair water color, finest grade 


| | 


within school budgets. 





Scholastic Award Winner 
Opaque Water Colors 


Pesricia Kubik—Age I An excellent brush for high school water color 


painting both opaque and transparent Made 
of the finest selected camel hair hand-« upped 





to a fine point excellent elasticity seamless 





aluminum ferrules, safe for all mediums — pet 


brush = fectly balanced, black polished handles with 


k 
} ”) a delta 
‘ vs ayo rounded ends (no sharp points) 
3 "ro Standard English sizes 1-12 
4 W rite today on s¢ hool stationery 
for your free copy of the 28 page | delta brush mfg. corp. 
“School 119 bleecker st. 

























{ppr oved Bru shes by 
Delta” catalog—1956 edition. new york 12, n. y. 








NEAT— CONVENIENT == 
EASY TO USE this folder contains. %\| 


AND MOST ECONOMICAL! 82 \<\ 


tik-tack P\\ 
Gtik-tack 


J | 
miracle dises 


take the place of tacks and tape 








miracle discs \ 


can be used over and over 







Keep a supply of these amazing little discs on hand. They're adhesive 
on both sides stick without damage to any surface including will not stick to the fin 
, gers 


blackboard glass, wood and tile -and they are neat completely out 
in wo convenient 


all purpose sizes 


Use them for mounting papers, wall charts, pictures, displays, window — 


of sight when applied 


decorations, albums and in hundreds of other helpful, practical ways 
STILL ONLY $1.00 FOR = qHOMPSON.WINCHESTER CO. INC’ 
328 DISCS (four folders) ! neal Boylston treet Boston 15. Mass 
' “lease send packs of St tacks 398 dis per pack. $1.00 
ORDER FROM YOUR SCHOOL ; Name 


SUPPLIER OR USE THIS COUPON => 


* Distributed in Canada by 
Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10 
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YOU | a 


AND YOUR /p- 
STUDENTS “ga _| | 


WILL LIKE -“ 


BRILLIANT — 


GWnhacolor 


IN ALL 3 FORMS 


~ QQ) Alphacolor 
All-Purpose 
a6 Dry Tempera 


(/ 24 distinctive color 
Hasy to mix—easy to use 
kor water color oil 


color, enamel, ink, te 
tile painting, block painting, finge: 
paint, poster paint and figurine 
Lasting brilliance In pint with 
Handi-mix pan included and 1 07 
jul Also Alphacolor Oil, Varnish 
(for enamels) Textile Liquid and 
Finger Paint Mix 


(2) Alphacolor 
Brilliants 


Dey rem 


Brilliant tempera water 

colors in semi-solid 

cakes of highly concen 

trated pigment. Just 

touch the wet brush and you pick 
up rich color. Easily and smoothly 
applied to paper, metal, wood 
acetate, gla cork, plastic leather 
et Sets of 24, 12, 8 and 4 color 
and in individual cake Repular and 
sippee VA 


’ 


f Alphacolor 
Chalk Pastels 


For all pastel work A perfect 
equence of distinctive mooth- 
working color 48 in all. Clean and 
firm. Extruded sticks for more 
“mileage,” uniform structure 
throughout. Available in assortment 
of 12, 24 and 48 sticks and in boxe 

of any one colo! 


Send for The Alphacolor Story 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manvfacturers of: CHALKBOARD, CHALK, 
ERASERS, ART MATERIALS, MAPS, GLOBES 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


( ontir ed tron page 49 


at no cost by international Chemical Co 
Dept. FS2, 3140 South Canal St., Chicago, 
lll. This company manufactures a wood 
finishing material called ‘‘Dura Seal’’ which 
is available in ten tones, including blonde, 
driftwood, wheat and natural 

The booklet helps you use ‘Dura Seal"’ to 
get just the finish you want. Simply brush 
it on, wipe off the excess and polish after 
the surface is dry. Send to the manufacturer 
for your free copy of the booklet 


- 


Sculpture Medium Pictured here is a 
beast'’ made by modeling Sculpsand over 
a bottle The figure is only one of the 
many interesting and stimulating examples 
shown in a free folder offered you by the 
manufacturer of Sculpsand 

The basic ingredients in this product come 
to you dry, ready to be mixed with water 
and one of the following: beach sand 
screened earth, clay sawdust—even some 
cereals. The folder gives complete mixing 
directions and suggests a variety of every 
day items to use as cores: bottles, tin cans, 
paper cups, buttons, moss, leaves, shells and 
other articles you'll find in school, home and 
nature This material stays at suitable 
modeling hardness by storing in a plastic 
bag, and may be kept in working condition 
indefinitely oy adding a bit of water as 
it dries After the piece 1s finished it 
may be air-dried to permanent hardnéss 

For a copy of this idea folder and details 
about Sculpsand, including prices, simply 
write Sculpture House, Dept. SA, 304 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. and ask for 
the Sculpsand folder 


Photo Contest A flash photo contest for 
some eight million high school students has 
been announced by the General Elec 
tric Company's Photo Lamp Department 
Among the hundreds of prizes in General 
Electric's first High School Flash Photo 
Contest are trips, cash. and valuable 
merchandise. Total cash value of the 132 
top prizes is about $7,500. Closing date 
for the contest is January 15, 1957. Boys 
and girls will have equal opportunity for 
top awards in the G-E contest. Separate 
and equal prizes for both the boy and girl 
divisions are a feature of the contest 

Any high school student, b« y or girl 
who is regularly enrolled in a public, private 
or parochial school in the United States, the 
District of Columbia, or Hawaii, may sub 


nifir 





Casting Tiles with Castoglas 


The photo illustrates the casting of colorful 
tiles with Castoglas by seventh grade boys 
This activity is just perfect for the be ginners because 
it is so easy to do and the results are most encour 
aging. A few drops of Hardener mixed with liquid 
Castoglas converts it into a hard tile within 30 min 
utes at room temperature. Such exceptionally 
fine take-home items as trays and table tiles cost 


from 25¢ to about a dollar 


The contemporary jewelry 
designs shown here combine 
exotic woods with multi-col 
ored Castoglas. The cloisonné 
pendant, for example, was 
made of mahogany strips and 
filled with Castoglas. Tiles in 


— shades of blue green inter 
spersed with gold and copper 
mottled sections were used to 
create the beautiful tile table 

y . 7 


Three new activity manuals contain complete 
illustrated directions for casting TILES, MOSAICS 
and JEWELRY. Nothing like it has ever been pub 
lished before. All three copies will be mailed to 


school art teachers for only 25¢. A special Tile Kit 
(Cat. No. TK-1) which may also be used for mosaic 
and jewelry casting, is available for $5.65, post 
paid. It includes helpful instructions and materials 
to get you started right. Ask for free school folder 
or mail your remittance or authorized school pur 


chase order to: School Dept. B-53. 


The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 


® Producers and Distributors of Casting, 
Laminating, Coating and Molding Resins. 





p WORLD'S Si FINEST 
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7 es Crafiint [rea 
ae YUMMY colors 


ng artists 





Let students and glazes 


are made for each other 
few suggestions 


use clays that 
Here are a 
from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 


proper consistency 


Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 


Comes ready to use 


ve the brilliance of Craftint 
Derayco's NON-TOXIC Poster Paints. Eact 


vibrates with life and radiance! They're 
For sparkling results and minimum 

danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 


termixable and true 


7 Crat 7-D r © Post 
choose from attint-Deray 


flowing, finely gr 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 


wheels and pottery supplies 


~Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place @ New York 7 N.Y 


they have EXTRA higt 

may be thinned with water. NON-TOXK 
Craftint-Deray¢ Poster Colors will 
bleed, smudge, crack or peel 

priced to fit any school's budget 


AVAILABLE 





L\\\ 


af )L 
o 
THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK 


Ae) 1898 13. fe) || dekae) Re) 4% 
for 
slillel-hitimelile Me adelicttiiehitel 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ee 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Orpi Permanent Oil Colors 





Rembrandt Casein Tempera 


Talens Water Colors 


ORDER today 


(in tubes; jars and pans) 
Talens Poster Colors (tubes) 


Talens Water Color and 
Poster Color Sets 


@ Talens Semi-Soft Pastels 

@ Talens Oil Crayons 

@ Talens Aquarel Pastels 

@ Rembrandt Waterproof Drawing Inks 
@ Talens Block Printing Inks 

@ Talens Gold, Silver and White Inks 

@ Talens Silka Textile Colors and Sets 
@ Talens Relief Textile Colors 

® 


Talens Colors for Glass Painting 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 


PEACOCK 


12-inch Loom 


sturdy 
ma 
used 
an 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Showing complete 
line of original craft 

projects and materials in 

stock for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 





EASY SHOPPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 











national art education conference, 
hotel statler, los angeles, april 16-19 





You can take for granted the high quality of . 





MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x '4” 


Weber “Malfa’’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, ’ 








CID 
COLORS 











“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOX NO. 4/8 


‘School Art’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 


Show Card Colors, “Aqua Pastels,” “ Aquaprint’’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber ‘School Art’ color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices. 
Their easy working properties help students perform better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 
made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements. 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 
and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and Schools 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST.LOUIS 1, MO. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer:2: 


Your School Supply Distributor Will Supply. 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 








EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 


for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 4 


diameter and 1 high. It reaches enameling temperature 


quickly and maintains it constantly All parts are easily 


replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 











A superior decorating medium for painting designs over 
enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form 
ENAMELS 
Complete line of enamel! colors including opalescents 
METALS 
All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precleaning 
FINDINGS 


For cull links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 


copper and brass 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com 


plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling 


DEPT. SA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
























unique sculpture medium 


When combined with any of these 





fillers: beach sand, earth, sawdust 


mmon clay, even some cereals 





t is the cheapest perman 
eling medium for clas 





Requ ‘ing process. Cat 
shown, |! ver soft-drink bot- 
tle. Send for free idea folder. $0 
poun ds with fillers makes 100 


pounds SCULP-SAND 
Limited offer for teachers on 
SEND $1 FOR TRIAL KIT 
WITH COUPON BELOW 


$10.85 


quse 
304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 


iR Did 





$1 Trial Kit 


O pounds SCULP-SAND for 


Free Idea Folder 


$10.85 


ty Zone tate 


a ee ae ee a es ee 








Oo. HOMMEL 


the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


UNDERGLAZE PENCILS 
and CRAYONS 


AIR BRUSHES 


\\ FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 
and aids in formulating 


co 
rus 0, SSE. 
various glozes. 


\ \ 


“The World s Wlost Complete Caramie Suppliers” 


tHe O. HOMMEL co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 


























NEW! PAPER FIGURES 

Photographs throughout the book show 
how to make human and animal forms of 
paper, many with moving heads, arms 
and legs. Detailed drawings 
written instructions 


simply 
Suggestions for the 
children that are basic for classroom use 





Pauli & Mitzit . $2.00 


NEW! Paper Sculpture and Construction 


Covers materials and tools, « opying and 
enlarging designs, decorative forms, use 
of cellophane papier-mache and news 


Also includes children’s 
flags baskets, dolls, et 


paper tubes 
classroom work 
Tells how to give paper character. Over 
100 illustrations 


Miller... $1.50 








EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


A valuable contribution in the field of art education! 


Offers a complete anal 
ysis of a critical period of learning years 


junior high school. Treats 
factors as physical and mental development; need for 
nation with all school and life 
applied to the person 


such vital 


social contacts; coordi 


activities; careers in art; the creative use of art 


school, home and community 
art teacher's problems 


Detailed consideration 
is given also to the Based partly on study of three 
llowship. Illustrated with 


$4.80 


dimensional student art on a Ford Foundation Fe 
Reed . « « « 


student art production 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Text and reference book for beginning high schox 


art is taught 


| art classes 


ics classes and others where 


yhasis is On appreciative art activities, but includes also man 
t PF y 


creative art activities 
Nicholas etal. . . 


COLOURED PAPER WORK—Roseaman—$1.25 
NEW COLOUR CUTS—McLeish—$1.85 


he re 


> econom 
May serve as a basic text for the 
general art course and reading material for English and history classes 


i m 


suggestions for 


$3.20 


























. SEND FOR 30-DAY FREE EXAMINATION | 
CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 1 
: CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC., 1656 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. ' 
Teaching art to children for classroom teachers, art teachers, consultants, par , 
® Send New Paper Figures 42.00 Children's Art Education bh 4480 8 
ents and administrators! Contains reports on actual classroom experiences 8 peace # , ae tie Veena tana 590 8 
‘ ew Paper Sculpture anc \r ' ung Americ ? 
explains the approach of experienced teachers grade-by-grade. Actual chil ' Constructior ( 1 5¢ Colowed Peau: Werk 195 : 
dren's art products illustrate the experiences Many problems are met by this - Early Adolescent Art Educatior 4.80 New ( ur Cuts 1ase 
‘ 
book such as how to arouse interest in art expression; how to achieve results 4 Enclosed end COD 4 Sar Fone Examination ‘ 
‘ 
with creative growth in children through art; how to judge children's art prod To - 
ucts on their own level, etc. Also includes a practical presentation of art : Cot ' 
ch . 
materials and media De 5 
; ‘ ” 4 
Knudsen & Christensen . . 2 2. «© s © e © © # ee $4.80 * City tate ' 
8 ' 
wi tem in 
wt —— nnneesatidigneainianaaane cei 
19’’stee!l scroller with heilded wooden handle two dollars 
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You can take for granted the high quality of 





MALFA OIL COLORS IN TUBES 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES 3x '4” 








CID 
COLORS 











“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOX NO. 4/8 


Weber “Malfa”’ Oil and Water Colors in tubes, ‘School Art’’ Water Color Boxes, Tempera 
Show Card Colors, ‘Aqua Pastels,” ’ Aquaprint’’ (water-soluble) Printing Inks, and other 
Weber ‘School Art’ color products are all top quality materials at school budget prices. 
Their easy working properties help students perform better. Since 1853, Weber Colors have 
made teaching easier, and results higher. Specify Weber for your color requirements. 


Complete Weber Artist Material Catalogue, Vol. 700 
and Color Cards, on request, to Teachers and Schools 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


ST.LOUIS 1, MO. 


SPECIFY WEBER—Your Weber Dealer: a: 
Your School Supply Distributor Will Supply. 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 








EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 


for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 4 


diameter and 1 high. It reaches enameling temperature 
quickly and maintains it « 


nstantly All parts are easily 


replaced at nominal cost 


Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 











NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs over 


enamel base coats 








Supplied in kits and bulk form 





ENAMELS 

Complete line of ename! ncluding opalescents 
METALS 

All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precleaning 

FINDINGS 


For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 


copper and brass 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com 


plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling 


DEPT. SA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 























ch sand. earth, sawdust 





ereals 





Requires no finishing process. Cat 
shown, formed over soft-drink bot- 
tle. Send for free idea folder. 50 
pounds with fillers makes 100 
pounds SCULP-SAND $10.85 
Limited offer for teachers 
SEND $1 FOR TRIAL KIT 
WITH COUPON BELOW 


nly 


304 W. 42nd 


‘ 3 3 





Free Idea Folder 


$1 Trial Kit 


O pounds SCULP-SAND for $10.85 


é ne ytate 





St., New York 36 





Oo. HOMMEL 


the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic 
Supplier 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 

UNDERGLAZE PENCILS 
and CRAYONS 


AIR BRUSHES 


\\ FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 


co and aids in formulatin 
us 0. SO. 9 
=m various glozes. 
i 
t 


“Vhe World s Most Complete Caramice Suppliars” 


tHe O. HOMMEL co. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
































NEW! PAPER FIGURES 


Photographs throughout the book show 
how to make human and animal forms of 
paper, many with moving heads, arms 
and legs Detailed drawings simply 
written instructions Suggestions for the 


children that are basic for classroom use 





Pauli & Mitzit . $2.00 


NEW! Paper Sculpture and Construction 


Covers materials and tools, copying and 
enlarging designs, decorative forms, use 
of cellophane, papier-mache and news 
paper tubes. Also includes children’s 
classroom work, flags, baskets, dolls, etc 


Tells how to give paper character Over 


100 illustrations 


Miller... $1.50 








EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


A valuable contribution in the field of art education! Offers a complete anal 
ysis of a critical period of learning years junior high school. Treats such vital 
factors as physical and mental development; need for social contacts; coordi 
nation with all school and life activities; careers in art; the creative use of art 
applied to the person, school, home and community 


Detailed consideration 
is given also to the art teacher's problems 


Based partly on study of three 
dimensional student art on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. Illustrated with 


student art production MOOR cs tb te esses an es 2 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Text and reference book for beginning high school art classes, home 
ics classes and others where art is taught 


*econom 
May serve as a basic text for the 
general art course and reading material for English and history classes. Em 
phasis is ON Appreciative art activities, but includes also many suggestions for 


creative art activities 


Nicholas etal... - $3.20 


COLOURED PAPER WORK—Roseaman—$1.25 
NEW COLOUR CUTS—McLeish—$1.85 





CHILDREN'S ART EDUCATION 


Teaching art to children for classroom teachers, art teachers, consultants, par 


ents and administrators! Contains reports on actual classroom experiences 


explains the approach of experienced teachers grade-by-grade. Actual chil 
dren's art products illustrate the experiences. Many problems are met by this 


book such as how to arouse interest in art expression; how to achieve results 


with creative growth in children through art; how to judge children 


s art prod 
ucts on their own level, etc 


Also includes a practical presentation of art 
materials and media 


Knudsen & Christensen . . . « «© «© «© «© «© «© «© «© « $4.80 


SEND FOR 30-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
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139 N. Wabash Ave Chicago 2, Illinois 
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“| HAVE USED THE MARSH 77 
FOR MORE THAN THREE YEARS AND 


BOTH EUROPE AND U.S.A. FIND IT 
) WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST 
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UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


with a thousand 
uses 





Indispensable to all teachers for 
quick, clean posters signs flashcards 
graphs drawings sketches, etc. 


This economical, necessary Kit is a portable art de 
partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact 
Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink colors, 
8 wide-width felt nib applicators with handles 

Only $3.75 


Other FLOQUIL Products: 
FLO-PAQUE America’s 


most versatile colors. A 
completely new conception 
in color. Fast drying-pig 
mented for all purposes and 









COLORMASTER KIT 


aT 


all surfaces. Decorates anything from fabrics to 
figurines Easier to use. More durable. Washable 
Apply free brush, with stencils, ete 31 beautiful, 
light-fast intermixable colors. Large handy Kit (10 
colors with glaze and solvent) Only $3.75 
FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS 17 true sparkling, 
non-tarnishable metallic colors Kit Only $4.25 


Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 
Send your order today or write for literature to: 





FLOQUIL DEPT. SA-1 COBLESKILL, N. Y 








to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


Jj. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 








CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested I letterhead 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


sive RivERSIOT DAYTON 5 Onto 








Say You Saw It in 


SCHOOL ARTS 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Continued from page 44) 


mit entries to the contest. Copies of rules 
for High School Contest may be obtained 
from General Electric Co., Photo Lamp 
Dept., P.O. Box 6837, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Felt Point A free, colorful and helpful 
folder on the many uses for felt point pens in 
art work is offered by a manufacturer of 
them; Marsh Co., Dept. SA, 32 Marsh 
Building, Belleville, Illinois. Printed in sev 
eral brilliant colors, the folder illustrates the 
basic strokes used in felt point lettering 
gives several styles of alphabets and tells the 
shapes of the points used to execute them 
illustrates the use of flash cards and charts 
(in colors) using felt point pens; and shows 
some interesting examples (in miniature) 
when Marsh pens are used for greeting and 
place cards, cartoons, and rough and detail 
drawings. It also illustrates some of the 
special effects which result when you notch 
or otherwise change the shape of the felt 
point to make an original line design 
For your free copy of this gay and helpful 
idea folder simply write to the above ad 
dress and ask for a copy of ‘Quickie Course 
in Drawing and Lettering Your request 


will receive prompt attention, 


Adhesive Discs Called Stik-tacks, this 
ifem is a package of discs with adhesive on 
both sides. Ranging in size from inch to 

inch in diameter, the, sample package 
offered contains 82 discs. They stick to any 
clean, dry surface—including wood, metal 
and glass amd may easily be removed for 
re-use without damage or stain to back 
ground or material being displayed. In 
addition they don't stick to your fingers 

You'll find many uses for these handy littl 
adhesive wafers: arranging displays of art 
work, securely holding bulletin board 
notices in plac e and for mounting purposes 
The adhesive on both sides feature makes 
them especially attractive for classroom us« 
Stik-tack discs are available in quantity 
from your school supply dealer or sta 
tionery store; but for only 25 cents you can 
try a sample packet of 82 discs. Simply 
send the money to Thompson-Winchester 
Co., Dept. SA, 1299 Boylston St., Boston 
Mass., and ask for a sample packet 


Pencil Drawings lhe American Lead 
Pencil Company offers you, at nominal 
cost, a series of pencil drawings selected 
from the 29th Annual Venus-Scholastic 
Art Awards Contest 

The portfolio of students’ drawings at 
secondary sc hool level shows the ric h variety 
of line, tone and texture that may be 
achieved in gradated work, using pencils of 
different values. A copy of the portfolio 
plus a Venus Drawing pencil sampler, is 
available by writing: Scholastic Educational 
Division of the American Lead Pe ncil ¢ om 
pany in Hoboken, New Jersey. A nominal 
charge of 10 cents has been made to cover 
costs of printing and handling 








CERAMIC 
CATALOG 


No. 43 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
4718 West 16th Stre 


+ Indianapolis 24, Indiana 











‘Everything For The Artist’’ 
Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 

Mail to 
Z Dept. SA-2 
4 









































Antes Surrey <a 
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ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 













































WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
SUBJECTS... Iw x 


valuable bookl« ts « vering 




















classroom projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a kiln. How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft 
Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planter: 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft. Metal 
Ete hing, Glass Etching ¢ asting 
with Liquid Plastic Wax ratt, 
How to Make Beautiful Je welry 
How to Imbed Biological Speci 
mens, Liquid Marbles (semcralt 
Without Tools, Plastic P tty Por 


celain, Laminating and many 






























































other subjects are available ¢ 
teachers andschool administrators 











The booklets are Free of Charge if 
will send us the name of the sch 


¥ 











the subject or subjects in which you have 





the most interest 






PLASTICAST COMPANY 


Dept. PC-904 


6612 N. Clark St. 


ame yy 


: " 
Plas Dicasy 


Chicago 26, II! 





PLASTICAST CO. ef 


6612 N. Clark St, Chicag 









These booklets are free of charge if you 
will send us the name of the sch 3nd 





the subject or subjects you are most interested in 
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’ lines 
in the 
world.. 





in TECHTIICAL arts and crafts furniture 


A well planned arts and crafts room makes a 


world of difference in how your students pro 


are ¢ | rawn press in classroom efficiency and flexibility 


in economical use of space 


with a Typical of TECHNICAL planning is the lay 


out shown above. Note the convenient ar 


V iD N U) ~ rangement to facilitate teaching of all phases 


‘ of art education. See how complete storage 
drawing pencil facilities and work counters have been built 


into wall areas. Tackboard areas, display 
The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, é % 
clearer, perfectly consistent line wall sink—all are included. Yet there’s ample 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 


cases, a ceramics section, individual art tables, 


space for easy traffic through the room 


particles in the lead to insure Whatever your arts and crafts requirements 
a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid may be, consult TecHNnicaL. Our planning 


grading standards produce greater 

accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure out cost or obligation. Mail the coupon below 

you get enus the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 

Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 

brochure “ Sketchin with Venus,” only 25c FREE PLANNING AID (4 | Purcumne 
and geta FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 


and design specialists are at your service with 


for full details 





Mail coupon for cop 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT—at the AASA meeting in 
VENUS . . . trademark of fine Atlantic City, Feb. 15-20, Booths G-11,13, 15,17 
craftsmanship in pencils 








. 2 Cocca OE OO 
' asm, by 
N & PENCI RPORATION ' & | 
ee a ie | TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
' Hoboken, New Jeney i | | 
' E ‘ 3010 W. Front St., Statesville, North Carolina | 
: ‘nclosed is § for copies of ; j | 
1 “Sketching with Venus” at 25¢ each and , Please send a free copy of your arts and crafts catalog | 
; ; copies of New Portfolio of 1955 Award-Winning 1 [] Send full details on your Planning service | 
; . Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my : TECHNICAL | | |] Have your representative call | 
: ' free Venus Drawing Pencil ' | | 
; ' , ’ | Name ; 
H ' ' a 
: . ; FURMITURE Frc, | si. 
: ' ‘ ool. 
‘ > Bw : STATESVILLE - NORTH CAROLINA ; Address | 
; a : 
1 City a State : ; tv State | 
i ee ae ere Tet OR RTA 5 Representatives in all principal cities ’ 




























































@ EASILY MIXED 
@ NONTOXIC 
@ BRILLIANT 
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Won’t Chip, Flake 


or Peel 














Jobber . 
Inquiries 


Invited 


Write for 


Literature 
























Showcard 
Paint Co., Inc 


2373 E. 8 Mile Rd., Hazel Park, Michigan 


Poster Colors @ Powdered Tempera @ Finger Paints @ Paste © Brushes 


























Open 
the door 
to new 
creative 

experiences 



































... with the super-safe, 








This real, professional-type jig saw works 
wonders in the It stimulates 
young minds, releases new creative ideas, 
keeps the class bubbling with enthusiasm 

Even the pupil who's usually all thumbs 
can turn out projects on a Dremel Moto 
Jig Saw. In fact, a Dremel is so safe and 
simple to operate that third-graders have 
mastered it 





€ lassroom 


Ihe specially designed blade quard 
provides ¢ omplete protection. It's portable 
easy to move from roomtoroom. Rubber 
suction cups eliminate bolting to a table 
The Dremel Moto- Jig Saw is powered by 
a real rotary motor not a vibrator. It cuts 
wood upto 1}” thick, plastics, light metals, 


FREE! 


a third-grade classroom experience 








Booklet on the complete Dremel line, 


also a reprint of a school article about 
































Dept. 277B 








portable Dremel Moto- 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 





cene fr 


Jig Saw — 


saws to center of 30” circle. Light 
weight (12 Ibs.) but powerful, it's 
the only low cost quality electric 
Jig Saw suitable for use in the el 
ementary, junior and senior high 
school classroom. The table also 
tilts 45 forbevel cutting. A unique 
3-way blade holder permits cutting 
in any direction 
length wood 
Actually, the Dremel outperforms 
many higher-priced jig saws. Ask 
for a demonstration when you visit 
your hardware or hobbycraftt store 
Then include a Dremel Moto-Jig 


Saw on your next requisition 
NEW! Exciting pack 

* ets contain- 
ing suggested ideas for a 


wide variety of classsoom 
activities in wood 


handles any C 


q-------—-—-—--—-—-——————- 


Racine, Wisconsin 


m thi 


rd-grade classroom 


Specially designed blade 


guard protects young fingers 


Model 15 15” throat 
uts to center of 30” circle 
$29.95 
Model 8 8” throat 
Cuts to center of 16” circle 


$23.50 








LETTERS 


Fed Up on Angels 


as follows 


Avn art teacher writes 


In my years of teaching art 
this year has been the most frustrating | 
honestly longed for the freedom of a class 
room teacher (| was forme rly a grade teac h 
er) Christmas br 


ought this all on. Christmas 


and its demands for gifts that must be 
store-like look-a-like and be pos 
sessed of perfection Christma with its 
patterned angels for the school windows 
I'm ‘fed up’ on angels. Christmas, with its 
hectographe d room decorations Need | 
say more ” 
Across the front of our school building 


the children had the 
they pleased | 


right to decorate as 
> do this we dislodged a few 
celestial patte med beings However 


in the 


creation a 


even 


midst of this promisingly pleasant 


teacher looked at me 


very 
coldly and said, ‘I don't like it She didn't 
bother to tell me in private, either Will you 
please tell me how teachers can be called 
such and not appreciate their children's 


And what ails the 


administrative heads, when they allow (ask 


work and enthusiasm 


you ”) the art teacher to dec 
himself 
Understand 

Thank Heavens! 


or what have 


orate the window 


$0 they will 
look decent ? our administra 


tion did not do this 





The writer encloses a clipping from a small- 
town newspaper, which gave just a very few 
lines to the Christmas efforts of her pupils, 
together with a large picture of a school 
window decorated by the art teacher which 
We 
Let us hope that at 
some happy day we will all agree, not only 
that Christmas belongs to children but that 
schools themselves belong to our children. 


appeared in a metropolitan paper. 


know what she means. 


Valva Greenbowe 
ice, 
as follows 
»—f School Arts to 
organized and filled with excellent 


digest 


Liked Peeping Toms 
of the 
Newton 


E sex county superints ndent's 
New Jersey 


| have found eve ry copy 


write us 


be well 


and stimulating articles. | never miss 


ing it from cover to cover and then not just 


filing it away, but returning to issues fre 


quently for many many reasons Your 
editorials are so very fine!—especially the 
latest, ‘Peeping loms and Copy Cats,’ in the 


December issue lt w ild serve most eHec 


tively at faculty and administrator in 


and | would very much like 


service meetings 


to have perm nto rer roduce copies of if 


for that jrpose Thank you 

Reaching for Ideals = Ruth C. Tuller of 
West Hartford, Connectic ut, writes the follow 
ing: ‘May I take this opportunity to add my 
»f enthusiasm and praise for the 
standards | note in School Arts 


good to see a 


expression 
improved 
Jt guidance It is 

sch as this 
tor the 


under yo 
publication influencing teachers 
ideals of art education 
tself to 


that may be deadly 


to ‘reach 
instead f lowe 
lished practices 


ring meet estab 


We assure every reader that the editor does 
read every letter and appreciates them all 











JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


COMMUNITY REQUESTS AND THE ART PROGRAM 


Requests made by community groups can often be utilized 
by the art educator in such a way as to develop keener 
awareness and better understanding of child art on their 
part and, thereby, gain greater support for art education in 
the school program. How a county art supervisor® handled 
one such request is evidenced by illustrations on this page 
She was invited to make caricature portraits of the teachers 
in a school for the PTA Fair Carnival booth. Though the 
immediate objective of the parent-teac her organization was 
to earn money, there was also interest in utilizing the newly 
acquired school art specialist as a resource person in pro 
moting art as they saw it. This excluded child art work 
Upon receiving the request Mrs Brouillette asked, 
“Instead of my doing them, how would it be if the teachers 
in your school asked each boy and girl to make a portrait 
of his teacher? We could collect all of them and you could 
make a selection of what you want for your booth exhibit 
Children's art would be of interest not only to the parents, 
but to the teachers, to other adults and the children as well." 
The suggestion was taken and the teachers cooperated by 
presenting the problem to the boys and girls, by discussing 
with them the nature of portraits and in providing the en 
couragement, time and materials required to complete the 
task. There is little need to point out that the over-all 
response to the children's portraits of their teachers was 
enthusiastic. As a result of the interest displayed the 
Woman's Club offered to sponsor a school art exhibit and 
asked Mrs Brouillette if it would be possible to do so ona 
wider subject-matter range. It was remarked that they had 


not realized “how vital and fascinating child art could be 


*Lila Brouillette, art supervisor, Gulf County Schools, Port St. Joe, Florida 


Portraits of a teacher drawn by two of her first graders. 
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Portraits of a teacher by two of her second grade pupils. 
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electrikiln 







BY HARROP 


“FIRST CLASS" 
KILNS 

FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate, 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 wo 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 


COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better results with better materials mean less 
work for you always use Harrop Glazes (liquid 
and powder) . liquid underglazes . "Mack" 
overglazes tools and kiln supplies 

Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 

and Supplies 


Honrep Crnamic Sawiee Co 
7 

ElectriKiln Division, Dept. $ 
3470 E. Fifth Ave Columbus 19, Ohio 








PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


“Smooth, intermixable, water-soluble colors’ 


TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIXABLE 
GLAZES 


“Innumerable glare combinations” 


TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


“Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes" 


Write for complete information on Ceramichrome’s 
brush-on one-fire ceramic colors and glazes that are the 
solution to promoting a more balanced and successful 
school ceramic art program. 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


9111 West Slauson Ave Los Angeles 47 Calif 








The last ten years have brought us a 
new combination of art and the cam 
era as a communication form. We 
have seen ‘Images Medieval"’ pre 
senting the medieval period and its 
art Soon after we looked at the 
baroque through the paintings of 
Rubens’; in another viewing we saw 
“Three Paintings by Hieronymus 
Bosch."’ This started a discussion as 
to whether we should see these works 
through the eyes of a cameraman and 
his writer or look at the painting as 
the painter painted and presented it. 
Since our students normally cannot 
see originals of great paintings, we 
have to use a form of reproduction. 
| feel that a film gives us more of the 
quality of life in a painting than we 
see in the usual reproduction. 

In the same vein, we have a new 
film sponsored by the governments of 
Belgium, France, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom. This film was made under the 
supervision of Jean Cassou, curator 
of the Paris Museum of Modern Art, 
through the cooperation of such mu- 
seums as the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam; National Gallery, Tate Gallery 
in London, and the Louvre in Paris 
It gives us a chance to see a wonderful 
collection of landscape paintings 
covering a period of five centuries. To 
see nothing but the country and times 
through the eyes of these artists would 
make the film a valuable social docu- 
ment. In this one film the tremendous 
contributions to art that one area of 
Europe has made to the culture of the 
world is brought to our attention 

The film uses 42 painters, most of 
whom can be easily recognized as the 
best. Such men as Bosch, Breughel, 
Constable, Courbet, Monet, Manet, 
Rembrandt, Renoir, Rubens, give us 
an idea of the scope of this film It is 
a fine contribution to our film library 
Distributed by the International Film 
Bureau, 37 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 


our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 








for the new third edition of 
Lowenfeld 


now. thoroughly revised 
ready late Spring 1957. 


Ihe present edition of Creative 
and Mental Growth by Viktor Low 
enteld was listed first in a national 
survey Of books tn art education 
chosen by 125 noted art educators 
trom a checklist of ROO) books 


(Macmillan ) 


*School Arts Magazine, October 1956 
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iimstrips 
MOSAICS FOR ALL 3-color filmstrips on how to 
make mosaics and sources of inexpensive supplies. Manuva 
giving detailed explanations, $1.00. Free copy accompanies 


each set of 3 filmstrips 


FILMSTRIP i (42 frames) Easy ways nexpensive ways 
FILMSTRIP U1 (46 frames) Greater richness through 


ety in tesserae and cements 


FILMSTRIP 110 (33 frames) New experiments with melted 


bottle glass. Purchase price, $6.00 per 
‘a color filmstrip, $18.00 per series of 3 
ef? 
a (a INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


57 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, IMinois 
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new 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever published! 





Profusely ustrated nclude 

hundreds of items for better pot 

tery making. Features the newest 

clays, over 300 glazes, 37 ele« 

tric kilns, potter's wheels, mould 

tools, brushes, numerous acces 

sories. Includes photos of 

100 examples go pottery Send for your copy today 


ware as ideas 

FREE to teachers and schools write on school letterhead 
ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 190 

ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 
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RALPH G. BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
for United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts in the 
Community School, by Horold M. Byram and Ralph C. 
Wenrich, published by Macmillan, New York, 1956, 512 
pages, price $5.50. This book, as the title implies, is pri- 
marily concemed with a discussion of vocational education 
and the part the community must play in helping the school 
establish a good vocational program to suit its needs. Those 
portions of the book which discuss the “practical arts,”’ as 
related to vocational areas, and the part they play in the 
general education program will be of particular interest to 
art educators. The practical arts are defined as those phases 
of general education dealing with the organization, ma- 
terials, processes and products of agriculture, business, indus- 
try and the home. The sections dealing with General Home- 
making and Industrial Arts Education discuss many ideas 
familiar to art teachers and it is important that art teachers 
understand those parts of school programs which use the 
same or similar tools and materials to achieve similar ob- 
jectives. The relationship of the school art program te those 
in industrial arts and homemaking in the developing curric- 
ulum—elementary, secondary and adult—is a matter of 
concern to all art educators and should be studied. This 
book presents a case for “practical arts’’ in general education 
which it is important for art educators to understand. 


Michelangelo, A Siudy in the Nature of Art, by 
Adrian Stokes, published by Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956, 154 pages, price $7.50. To those interested in 
psychoanalysis and in psychoanalytic concepts as they 
relate to a study of aesthetics and art, this book will be of 
interest and value. The book is an appraisal “devoted to 
Michelangelo and humanist art” and “to a unique quality 
in humanist art."" The book attempts to substantiate, in the 
person of Michelangelo, “the distinctive character of art as 
self-expression or catharsis” and what the author calls Form 
or ‘the mode of treating each subject-matter.”” By relating 
Michelangelo's life and personality to his work the author 
defines his concept of Form in art as “the combination of 
the homogeneous with the individual or specific.’ The 
book is divided into three parts. Part | is introductory and 
gives a synopsis of Michelangelo's life, known works and his 
relationship with his family. Part Il discusses his visual works 
and Part Ill considers his poetry. The latter section will be of 
interest to those not familiar with Michelangelo as a poet. 
Specific readings in psychoanalysis are suggested by the 
author for those whose background in this area is limited. 


Cut Paper Work, by Christabel Russell Cox, published by 
Dryad Press, Leicester, 1951, 75 pages, and Mew Colour 


new teaching aids 


Cuts, by Minnie McLeish, published by the Dryad Press, 
Leisester, 1954, 56 pages. Both books are distributed in 
America by Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Illinois. These two 
books on paper cutting as a technique are by British authors. 
The book by Christabel Cox is a reserved and orderly treat- 
ment of the subject and considers the characteristics of good 
cut paper work, the approach to be used with primary and 
intermediate grade children, color, the cutting of flower 
shapes, flower arrangement, figure cutting, picturemaking 
and concludes by presenting suggested plans for lessons. 
While the author does not condone copying or suggest that 
her plans for lessons are to be followed in detail, the 
structure of the book, together with the illustrations that 
are used, is of such a nature that the use of cut paper as a 
creative technique is not communicated. The book by 
Minnie McLeish, on the other hand, is very suggestive of 
the excitement that accompanies an activity that is used as a 
creative medium. Emphasis in her book is placed on the 
various ways in which paper can be used as a creative and 
expressive medium. The book contains many illustrations in 
color and would do a great deal to stimulate activity using 
scissors, paste and paper. 


I Know a Lot of Things, by Ann and Poul Rand, pub 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1956, price 
$2.75. This book for children by one of America's leading 
artist-designers and his wife is one that will delight little 
children and appeal to the adults who read to them as well 
The writing is simple, the illustrations colorful and imagina 
tive. This book was recently selected as one of the ten best 
illustrated children's books of 1956. 


In Search of Spanish Painting, by 8. Scott Stevenson, 
published by Philosophical Library, New York, 1956, 232 
pages, price $6.00. The aim of this book according to the 
author, who classifies himself as ‘an amateur of painting in 
the true sense of the term"’ is to persuade others to capture, 
along with him, ‘the infinite pleasure to be had from the 
contemplation and appreciation of Spanish paintings.” 
The book is a report of the author's travels in search of 
Spanish paintings and of his reactions and feelings about 
the things he saw. Written in an informal style, the book is 
a mixture of ort history, travel and personal comments. Al- 
though it deals primarily with the works of traditional Spanish 
masters, comment is also made on Picasso, Miro and Dali. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Honds Bookshop, 172 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 








EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, lnterior, TV, and Plastic Design 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway 






Boston, Mass. 









UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


degrees in 


Art Education, History of Art, 
Advertising Design, Interior 
Design, Painting, and Ceramics 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


¥ ANCE KIRKLAND, Director, Department 1A? 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 2, Colorado 


SCHOOL OF ART 









The Professional College for Career 
Women. 113th year. Internation- 
a'ly known artist-instructors. State 
accredited 4-year BF.A. or BS 
degree courses. Advertising Art 
Ant Education, Fashion Design 
and Illustration, Interior and Textile 
Design, Painting and Illustration 
Day and Saturday classes. Dor 
mitories. Gl. approved. Catalog 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


ART 






1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 





ANNOUNCING... 


A New Graduate Program 
in Art Education 
for a Master of Science Degree 





planned for present and future art teachers 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—August 9, 1957 






























md Applicati 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


The Art School Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Classroom Arts and Crafts 


— listing many attrac 
tive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free 
to teachers—others 10c. Please write ~» 


%4e0-P CRAFT C0%« 








SANDUSKY, OHIO 





y a) 


Send for your 
FREE copy of 
the latest 
CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG of 
ceramic and arts 
and crafts equip 
ment and tools 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Lot Mee CR Ame sn crafts Half 








Dept. SA, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 
ot What's Your Interest? 
»» ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 


a) 6CATALOG - 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-2 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 














TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


Oo LEATHERCRAFT 





CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfold 
2) we ETALC RAFT 
CATALOG. Make aluminum »pper, t piece 


\.C. LARSON C0. Dept. 6410, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill 


HANDWEAWVERS 


Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 















A wide range of yarns and other 
weaving equipment is available di- 
rect from Manufacturer. Write for 
color samples & price lists today 


Lily Mills Co 
SHELBY, 
WORTH CAROLINA 























SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 
exotic materials + ebony * ivory * curiosa 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, UNUSUAL SUPPLIES 


sam kramer 


CATALOG 25¢ = Dept. SA 


























29 W. Bth Street, New York 11, NY 












ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 149 

1812 East 13th * Cieveland 14, Ohle 









T H R 1 F T 


Skilled hands must have the best materials to 
work with lt doesn't take gigantic budgets 
to use the Art supplies we sell 


Our Catalog is FREE to Teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-27 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 

















MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM 
































A 20'' four-harness jack type table loom easily converted into 
foot power. It takes the space of one loom only but allows two 
ot more persons to weave interchangeably on thei individual 
pieces 








HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave 
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St. Paul 13, Minn 









36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Stimulating Ideas, Save on MO- 
SAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART 
SUPPLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIP- 
PING, SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains 
Easy “Show How’ Instructions on 
many Types of Craft Work. Lists over 
100 inexpensive booklets. sewo ror 


FREE meiprut CATALOG TODAY 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C-330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10,N.¥ 

















Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval 2ay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 


earrings WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN \ BARRY C Dept.A, 444Book Bidg 


* DETROIT 26, MICH 


Uf 








SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC 
199-B WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 





To my disgust, | am constantly hearing teachers complaining 
about the lack of time that they have to spend on art activi- 
ties. So many whine about not having enough time for 
their reading groups, and their spelling, etc. They claim 
they have no time to integrate or correlate art with other 
subjects, no time to discuss with the class an activity before 
the actual work period, no time to evaluate their work, to 
display pictures with mats, and no time to engage in activi- 
ties requiring cleanup. Based on a recent survey | con- 
ducted with the teachers they all admitted that art should 
be an integral part of education. | print a periodical 
devoted to articles on art education, suggestions, and 
activities which they admit is helpful to them when they 
use it. How dol convince them that art deserves its share 
of time in general education? Massachusetts. 


You could find much company to join you in wishing for a 
neatly packaged answer to your problem. Perhaps all who 
teach on an itinerate schedule face some of this resistance 
Have you considered what may be behind these expressions 
of feeling of pressure? Is this verbalization based on reason? 
ls this a manifestation of the teachers’ being unsure of what 
purpose art has? Or of a feeling of personal inadequacy 
to guide, to evaluate, to give a rank on a report card, and 
the gremlins help them! Have you sought for the causes? 
What are the facts that have led to the teachers holding the 
attitude you describe? Is it true that all teachers feel this 
way? ls the public in your community demanding that 
Johnny be taught to read faster, and more effectively? Are 
the schools operating on an authoritarian basis? Are the 
teachers active in curriculum planning? Do they feel 
responsible for doing their part to develop school policy? 
Or haven't they a chance? Some of the causes may be 
deeply rooted in community tradition 

But what might you do? First, work to get an apprecia 
tive understanding of the teachers’ point of view. How? 
Discuss this problem with the elementary supervisor or the 
director of instruction. Arrange to observe a whole day in 
one classroom. How does the teacher use her time? What 
varied demands are made on her time? Attend PTA 
meetings to listen for expression of parents” concerns Be 
active in general faculty meetings. Examine the rules and 
regulations given to teachers. List the concerns teachers 
express. Analyze these. Are they based on fact? Another 
analysis that might profit you would be that of the current 





writings that agitate the fears and deep concerns teachers 
usually have. 

Now let's attack the problem directly. Have you read 
Saegoe's—A Teacher's Guide to the Learning Process? Try 
also Hayakawa—Language in Thought and Action. 
Study your choice of words. Choose the most persuasive. 
Refrain from becoming argumentative. Let's make a positive 
approach. Why not develop your curriculum material with 
the teachers rather than for them? Help the teacher to 
organize an art work corner in her room. Arrange for a 
teacher to serve as art chairman for her elementary school. 
Encourage each teacher to have a pupil committee to assist 
in planning for art experiences, another committee to dis- 
tribute and clean up materials. Plan with teacher and pupils 
for art experiences that have continuity such as can be found 
in murals and puppets. Study to find ways in which art may 
be used to aid the teaching of reading. Put this plan into 
action. Really try to believe that each teacher wants to do 
the best possible job in her classroom—as she sees her job 
and in terms of what she believes to be best. 

You have the responsibility for continuous interpretation 
of the place of art in the schools. Recall or read of the type 
of art required of those teachers who attended normal 
schools twenty or thirty years ago. You can help overcome 
this by giving teachers opportunities to work in art materials. 
Alter they recognize their own success you can begin to 
build program on what otherwise might be only activity. 
Devote more time to those teachers who are interested in 
working with children. These teachers and the exciting 
colorful results of the children's expressions will further your 
job of interpretation. Arrange for the classrooms to get 
special recognition. Help prepare and present exhibitions 
of art work. A few well presented bits of description or 
explanation will help the teachers and parents to know how 
to see, what to look for, why a child's sincere expression 
has value. Borrow exhibition material from art teachers in 
other cities and towns. Try for conference time when teachers 
can tell you their views. Plan with them to meet their needs 
as they see them! This will be a long process. It cannot be 
hurried or by-passed. You can help teachers to know that 
the climate for learning can be improved through a well 
planned art program. Your job is to study ways to have the 
teachers recognize this so that they can convince themselves. 
See an art education quide, Art Can Help, published by 
Alameda County, Court House, Oakland 7, Califormia. 
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Van Winkle and Crusoe 


roe 4 


EDITORIAL 





Two of our favorite fictional characters are Rip Van Winkle 
and Robinson Crusoe. Rip Van Winkle went to sleep for 
twenty years. Robinson Crusoe lived on a desert island all 
by himself except for his man, Friday. When the many 
pressures of life get heavy we sometimes wish we could go 
to sleep for twenty years and wake up after the tug-of-war 
is over. At other times we think it might be nice to live 
on an undiscovered tropical island where people and ideas 
couldn't push us around. Both Rip Van Winkle and Robin- 
son Crusoe had one thing in common—they didn't know what 
was going on in the world. In some ways Rip chose the easier 
way out, just to be totally oblivious to life as it developed. 
He didn't have to take sides on any issue. He just let others 
work it out. His excitement came after he came to. Rob's 
life was full of excitement, some real, some fancied. But he 
lived in a very small “world of his own.” 


A lot of people, even teachers, are like one of these two 
men. Whether they are asleep and oblivious in oblivion, or 
whether they are alert but nearsighted, the effect is much 
the same. We don't keep things from happening merely by 
ignoring what is going on. We have our isolationists in 
education, too. They come in all sizes and shapes. Some 
dote on their own subject specialty to the extent that they 
consider success or failure in it as the sole index to a man’s 
personal worth, like the Latin teacher we heard recently who 
lamented the fact that some people even get doctor’s degrees 
without studying Latin. (I didn’t dare tell her that she had a 
doctor in the crowd who quit Latin in high school because he 
was always getting it mixed up with Algebra.) Some live on 
larger islands, islands that may even encompass a great deal 
of formal education, but islands which have a great deal of 
water between them and the mainland. We need more 
teachers, and more citizens, who are not only conscious of 
what is going on in the world, but who are having a great 
deal to do with making it go on. 


There is nothing more comfortable than an intellectual rut. 
All of them aren't lined with old-fashioned feathers. Some 
of the younger folk have taken to lining them with foam 
rubber. We love the familiar, and feel most secure in it. 
Some of us have been wearing blinders for twenty years and 
the only ideas that we feel comfortable around are those 
that were the vogue when we went to school. Let's face it. 
A lot of things have happened in the last twenty years. | 
must tell you of an adjustment | made myself several years 
ago. | met an old school buddy | hadn't seen for more than 
twenty years—at one of these commercial company parties. 
As the evening wore on we got very frank and tree with each 
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other. Finally he said to me, “You're a great guy, but you 
don't know how to tie your necktie."’ That came as a kind 
of a shock to me. Hadn't | been tying my tie all these 
years the way my father taught me to do it? Of course, | 
had. The hitch was that the fellows around me had been 
tying their ties in a different way, a way that kept the knot 
from being lopsided. | can't say that | really hadn't 
noticed it, but it felt more comfortable to do it the way 
lalways had. Well, this shock was good for me, and | made 
the change with only a minor scar on my ego. | can't say 
| like these thin ribbons and bows the fellows are wearing 
today, however. But maybe I'll even get to that by-and-by. 


This leads me to suggest, with some fears and trepidations, 
that all of us need to be a little more conscious of what is 
going on in the art education world. Well-behaved teach- 
ers with good attendance records ought to be permitted, 
even encouraged, to take off a few days each year to see 
what other teachers are doing. Yes, these should have their 
expenses paid, too. They might visit other schools where 
exciting things are going on. They might even return to 
their old college and see what goes on there. Probably they 
would be greatly surprised to find that things are not the 
same. They might be stimulated to go back to college, to 
attend summer school, extension classes, and in-service 
workshops. And if they want to be very sure that they get 
a different slant they might try another college. 


Conferences of the various art education associations are 
good places to refuel your enthusiasm and get new ideas. 
And if you feel that there is “nothing new”’ at these meetings 
(that you don’t already know) you can find strength and sup- 
port in the simple realization that there are others who 
share the same professional ideals. It is a lot like going to 
church. We don't often hear anything that is ‘really new’ 
there, either. Plans for the coming National Art Education 
Association conference at Los Angeles, and the Committee 
on Art Education meeting at Ann Arbor, suggest that there 
will be a lot of new things for those who look for them. An- 
other way to keep from being Rip Van Winkles and Robin- 
son Crusdes is to keep up with our reading. There are many 
helpful books coming out each year, and some of the olde: 
ones would be worth going over again. There are good 
magazines, too. School Aris is trying to be one of them. 
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% Here are examples of the ideas 
pnd help offered you in the sections of this book: 


The Mural Kinds of murals, suggestions for themes 
itting murals to available spaces, ideas on design, select 
ng colors, useful material for backgrounds, history of 
urals and some stimulating examples by professional 


uralists. 


Z Creating the School Mural Cooperative plan 


ing and organizing for the mural project, choosing a 
ubject by the group, arranging committees, gathering 
ource facts, making the mural, how to fasten murals, 


bvaluation and storage of murals 


Materials to Use Use of such basic media as 
rayon, chalk, tempera, yarn, ribbon, metal, wire, water 
olor, mosaics, and various kinds of paper are illustrated 
hnd described. In addition you'll find methods of using 


aterial as well as suggestions for interesting variations 


Care of Materials | Ilustrations of various kinds of 
brushes for making murals; the care and storage of 
The use of 
ontainers such as milk-bottle caps and muffin tins; how to 


illustrated; how to clean brushes 















brushes 





ake a lazy susan paint holder and other aids for dis 


ributing and using art materials in large classes 


Murals and the 3 R's Many suggestions for inte 
brating mural making with other subjects. Evaluation of 
he completed mural by students and teachers. Culminat 
ng activities of a murul project such as a dramatic play, 
b dance, or choral readings. In addition there are here's 
ow examples giving suggestions for organizing, exe 
uting, evaluating and culminating activities covering 
everal different mural projects relating to integration 


Bibliography A listing giving complete reference 
Hata on publications the author has found helpful to 
leachers needing source material on various kinds of 
urals. Material is grouped under the three main head- 
ings: books, bulletins and magazines. 





NEW BOOK 


URALS for 
SCHOOLS 


SHARING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 


by ARNE W. RANDALL 


Head, Applied Arts Department, Texas 
le< hnological College, Lubbock Texas 


A book of ideas, methods and materials 
for making murals in the classroom. 


Written by a teacher who knows from expernence the problems of the classroom 
and art teacher, this book offers help and incentive to those using mural making as 
an art activity It gives you ideas and suggestions to kindle the creative spark in 
your pupils. It encourages children to express, in their own way, the ideas they 
have It assumes there are many ways to make murals and suggests how local 


materials, ideas, and conditions can be used effec tively in mural projects 


Divided into five sections, plus a bibliography, you Il find the large illustrations 
of classroom murals partic ularly helpful and stimulating as sources for ideas Sup 
plementing the relaxed style of the text is a liberal sprinkling of drawings by the 


author which helps you visualize important mechanical aspects of mural making 


The mural making activities covered in this book offer such variety in < hoice of 
media, ideas for themes, use of materials, techniques, and experimentations that 
you Il turn to it with confidence and enthusiasm when making a mural is suggested 
You'll see and read how to present mural making activities in a creative way; how 
to challenge the imagination; how to use the classroom-tested methods to give 


satisfying, stimulating results. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. PRICE 
SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 5 SECTIONS—112 PAGES $5.95 
We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. Order copies today. POSTPAID 





MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
172 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of MURALS FOR SCHOOLS at $5.95 each, postpaid 


O Payment is enclosed O Please send bill 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 








K 


meet a in 
your art program 
... YOUR *“*PRANG-MAN” 


He is the School Supply Salesman who helps 
you organize your purchasing and curriculum 
needs. His call is the occasion for mutual un 
derstanding and confidence for practical im 
provements. He shares unreservedly the many 
new ideas evolved from contacts and systemat 
ic study of others with similar requirements 
He helps you develop a living creativeness and 
recognized competence in all your art classes. 


YOUR “PRANG-MAN” KNOWS TODAY’S ART 
EDUCATION NEEDS... TALK TO HIM TODAY ! 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


*k very important person 





